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The largest wooden sailing vessel in the world 
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THE SIX-MASTED SCHOONER “WYOMING” 





Launched at Bath, Maine, in December 
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INVITATION. 


aes are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
* ¢ 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
HE six-masted schooner Wyoming, which 
was launched at Bath in December, has 

the distinction of being the largest wooden 

sailing vessel in the world, and the largest 

American sailing vessel of either wood or steel. 

Its gross tonnage is three thousand seven hun- 

dred and thirty, and its cost was about two 

hundred thousand dollars. It does not, how- 
ever, establish a new record for size for 

schooners, since the Thomas W. Lawson, a 

seven-master, which was wrecked on the Scilly 

Isles a few years ago, measured five thou- 

sand two hundred and eighteen tons. The 

Wyoming carries thirteen thousand yards of 

canvas, which is two thousand more than was 

carried by the last of the square-rigged ships 
built at Bath. It was practically all rigged 
and equipped for business when launched,— 
contrary to the old custom of launching when 
the hull was completed,—and is now engaged 
in the coal-carrying trade. The big schooners 
are the earners of good profits for their owners, 
because they can carry large cargoes — the 
Wyoming will carry nearly seven thousand 
tons of coal on a trip—at an expense much less 
than a steamer or square-rigged vessel carrying 
the same amount. The schooners can sail fast 
and close to the wind, thus saving time, and 
are manned by relatively small crews of men, 
as the sails are raised and lowered by engines 


on the deck. a 


N THE article relating to the new Boston 
custom-house, which appeared in The Com- 
panion of January 13th, there were several 
errors in the figures which were used. The 
tower, which will be erected as the principal 
feature of the remodeled structure, will be 
four hundred and seventy-eight feet in height, 
and its sides will be sixty-three and seventy- 
one feet respectively. There will be eighteen 
stories in all. Fifteen of these will rise above 
the roof of the present custom-house, which 
will be preserved practically as it has long 
existed, except that the lofty tower will take 
the place of the dome. 
& 
mane persons have deemed it a pity that 
such an amount of water-power should go 
to waste at the great dam erected by the Met- 
ropolitan Water Commission at South Clinton, 
Massachusetts. The dam cost nearly two mil- 
lion dollars, and it is estimated that three 
thousand horse-power could be made use of if 
the water which is wasted were converted into 
electricity. The members of the commission 
have been considering the matter, and find that 
there is a ready market for the potential power, 
but they are faced by the problem of taxation. 
As a water system, the great plant is not sub- 
ject to taxation, but when the waste water is 
converted into electricity for commercial pur- 
poses, the town of Clinton will proceed to 
exercise its right of taxation. The matter is 
likely to come up before the present session of 
the legislature. ° 


as several years Trinity, as well as other 
New England colleges, has been making an 
earnest effort to increase its endowment fund. 
The sum of half a million was the goal, and 
the securing of the final dollar a few minutes 
before the expiration of the time limit, upon 
which many of the gifts were contingent, has 
caused great rejoicing among the friends of 
this worthy institution. The total number of 
subscribers to the fund was thirteen hundred. 
Incidentally, the campaign for the money is 
likely to bring about more intimate relations 
between the college and the city of Hartford, 
where it is located. It aroused local pride and 
interest in the college to such an extent that 
over one-third of the fund was given by citizens 
of Hartford, from a newly awakened realiza- 
tion of what the college means to the attract- 
iveness and dignity of the city. 


rs 
T THE United States Armory at Spring- 
field a careful record of the rainfall has 
been kept since 1848, and the charted result for 
the whole period affords an interesting study. 
The average annual precipitation has been 
about forty-five and one-half inches, but this 
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average is reduced by the conditions of the past 
few years. Up to 1900 the annual average was 


| forty-six and one-fourth inches, but the average 
| since 1900 has been less than forty-three inches. 
| The driest years of the period were 1864 and 


1905. About thirty-one inches fell in each of 


| those years. The highest point recorded was 


in 1888, when over fifty-eight inches fell. This 
exceptional record was in part the result of the 
great blizzard of March in that year, when 


| thirty-seven inches of snow fell, equivalent to 


about three and three-fourths inches of water. 
That storm was the heaviest of the half-cen- 
tury. Its nearest rival was one in January, 
1882, when twenty-two inches of snow fell in 
fifteen hours. Next to 1888 the wettest year 
was 1869, when the precipitation was a fraction 
less than fifty-eight inches. A study of the 
chart shows that there have been great fluctua- 
tions, but offers no evidence that any perma- 
nent climatic change has taken place. The 
weather experts judge the future by the past, 
and so they say that the Connecticut valley 
may now expect a few wet seasons to offset 
the dry years which have been experienced of 
late. A comparison of the Springfield record 
with a similar record kept at Boston shows 
that the average precipitation is considerably 
more in the Connecticut valley than in eastern 
Massachusetts. ® 


| ipnn recent destruction by fire of an old home- 
stead near Barre, Massachusetts, which 
was for a time the rural residence of John 
Hancock, recalls and emphasizes the regretted 
tearing down, forty years or more ago, of the 
famous John Hancock mansion, which stood 
beside the State-House on Beacon Hill. Being 
of a rare type of provincial architecture and of 
exceptional historic value, that great mansion 
of Quincey granite was long a cherished land- 
mark of Boston, and its removal was the cause 
of regrets that grow keener as time advances. 
It stood well back from the street, and was 
reached by broad flights of steps up the ter- 
races. Round it were lawns and gardens. Its 
stately pillared porch, its carved balcony en- 
closing the upper portion of the high gambrel 
roof, its noble central hall, its elaborately 
paneled dining-room, which was twenty-five 
feet long, its great ballroom in the east wing— 
these were some of the notable features of the 
old mansion. John Hancock inherited it from 
the estate of his uncle in 1777, and here he lived 
in almost royal state when he was the first 
governor of the commonwealth under the Con- 
stitution. ‘‘It is his place to call first on me 
here,’’ he is reported to have stoutly insisted 
when George Washington visited Boston during 
his first administration as President, but he 
was finally induced to pay the chief magistrate 
of the nation the courtesy of a first call. The 
mansion was fitted by situation and character 
for preservation as the official dwelling of the 
governors of the commonwealth, as was urged 
in the fifties, but unhappily the project failed, 
and so it was taken down and the ground sold. 
A bronze tablet on the iron fence beside the 
street tells briefly its story to the passer-by. 


* © 


A COMMERCIAL CITIZEN. 


AUL REVERE had his finger in so 

many of Dame America’s pies that the 

reader of the days of the Revolution is 
constantly being reminded of him. Miss Helen 
A. Clarke, in ‘‘Longfellow’s Country,’’ refers 
to some of his industries. 


If we pick up some book upon Boston in the 
early days, we shall surely find among the 
illustrations one or more of his engravings. 
We are liable at any time to meet some one 
who has a silver teapot or silver knee-buckles 
made by him. When we hear the church-bells 
ring we remember that Paul Revere cast the 
first church-bell ever cast in America, for the 
“New Brick Church.’? And who but he fur- 
nished all the copper fixtures for the United 
States frigate Constitution, or, as it was nick- 
named, ‘‘Old Ironsides’’ ? 

Finally, we cannot even cast our eyes upon 
the State-House without remembering that, as 
a good mason, he helped to lay its corner-stone, 
nor yet raise our eyes upward to its dome 
without remembering that once upon a time 
he ——— it. To round out his usefulness, 
he served his country as a soldier, and engraved 
and printed the paper money of Massachusetts. 

_ He had, however, that instinctive commer- 
cialism which was to reach abnormal develop- 
ment in the American character in a hundred 

years, and this it was, no doubt, that made 

im_ successively engraver, cartoonist, gold- 
smith, soldier, bell- and cannon-founder, copper- 
rolling mill-owner. Even as a messenger on 
the Committee of Safety, after the Lexi n 
episode, he demanded and received ‘‘pay.’ 


*® © 


GENEROSITY REPENTED OF. 


F THE author of an amusing but rather 
scandalous book of reminiscences lately 
published in London is to be believed, a 


| former Duke of Westminster is a dangerous 
| candidate for the title of the ‘‘meanest man.’’ 


The grandfather of the present duke had 
the reputation for being mean, notwithstanding 
his great wealth. A story was told about his 


| once looking at a pair of trousers his valet was 


wearing, and saying: 
‘*These are good trousers. Did I give them 


| to you?’’ 


**Yes, my lord.’’ 
“Well, here’s a shilling for you,’’ said the 
stingy nobleman. ‘‘I’ll have them back again.’’ 


HOOSING A SCHOOL. The publish 
will be 


of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University 
in New England. Address, 
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PROTECT YOURSELF 


by wearing 


Rockwood Anti-Tuberculosis 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 
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The White Plague Armor. 
Price $2.50. 


Or the “ROCKWOOD STANDARD” 
WOOL UNDERWEAR. 
Made under supervision of Dr. 
F.S. Pratt. State Board of 
Health in Circular 8 (wage 7). 
states: “Woolen clothing should 
be worn next to the body.” 


MANUFACTURED BY 
GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vt. 


Ask your dealer for it. 


‘STasband ANT LIER WEAR 
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bath 

















water for kitchen, 
room, laundry, 
etc., in any 
anywhere. 


Water System for 
Country Homes. 


In these days people are learning to have the 
freedom and pleasure of country life combined 
with the advantages of city, without the city 
crowds and noise. 

With rural mail delivery, state roads, tele- 
phone, private lighting plants and our Reli- 
ance Tore Encumasig Water System, 
country living becomes ideal the year round. 

Besides supplying house, lawn, garden and 
stock with water, a water system of this kind 
affords instant and adequate 


Protection in Case of Fire. 


It is none too early to plan now about that 
water system you wish you had, and arrange for 
its installation early in the spring. 

We furnish all sizes of plants adapted to every 
condition of supply and demand. Prices from 
$48.00 up, embracing outfits for country villages, 
town and city institutions, etc. Give us some 
idea of your location and needs and let us make 
you an estimate, involving no obligation on your 
part to purchase. 








Coffee! ; 


Old Grist Mill 


The Only Substitute. 


Contains the valuable nutritive properties of 
wheat and other grains. Nourishing, health- 
ful, pleasant to drink, and produces nome of 
the bad effects that so often follow the con- 
tinued use of coffee. Old Grist Mill is a family 
drink, as good for the young people as for the | 
older ones. Any grocer can supply it. 


150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20c. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 








How many rooms in your house ? 

How many people to use water? 

What source of water supply have you? 

Do you need water for stock, for lawn 
hose, for garden? 

This information will enable us to figure out 


— need and tell you what it will cost. We 
ave 


% years in the business and have 
eustomers all over New England. 
Send postal for our Book C. 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY, 
95 Haverhill Street, Boston, Mass. 






































A Speedy Relief 


for Headache, Cold in Head, Hay-Fever, 
Catarrh and Neuralgia. 


Smith’s Menthol Inhaler 


is making scores of new friends every day. It 
reaches at once as nothing else can every air passage 
of the head and throat by inhalation, healing and 
soothing the inflamed parts. 

500 per cent. more Menthol than the ordinary inhaler. 
Lasts from one to two years. Glass tube in neat 
nickel case three inches long, unbreakable and 

convenient for purse or pocket. 


25 Cents at Druggists or Post-paid. 
Ask for Smith’s —do not take a substitute. 
SMITH INHALER CO., Boston, Mass. 
CARTER, CARTER & MEIGS CO., Distributing Agents, Boston, Mass. 


DRUGGI STS One dozen Inhalers mounted on neat metal 


card for show-case or show-window. 

















. THE DOCTOR. 
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ainadine 


Clark’s Neuralgia Remedy. 
The New Pain Conqueror. 


You brush it on—Pain is gone. 
An Efficient, Pleasant, Practical Remedy That Is Having 
Wonderful Success Wherever Used. - 
Contains no Opiates. Does not Stain Skin or Clothing. 

tT common universal causes of suffering sug- 
gested in this ad. are only a few of the ills for 
which Painadine proves a successful remedy. It 
is so good a thing and so safe for general use that 

physicians everywhere are recommending it. 
If you want a household remedy for a lot of the 
annoying aches and pains that flesh seems heir to, 
try Painadine. Simple to use, handy to get. 


When you or a member of your 
household are in pain, you want some- 
thing for it in a hurry, and one of the 
beauties of Painadine is that you can 
get it in a hurry, use it in a hurry, and 
stop pain in a hurry. 

As a rule you will see Painadine in a 
yellow display stand on your druggist’s 
counter. Doesn’t have to be wrapped 
up; just put down a quarter, take the 
package and hustle home. 

If your druggist shouldn’t know 
about Painadine, refer him to us. 
In the meantime, if you need it 
and can’t wait for him, we’ll send 
you a package post-paid on receipt 
of price—25 cents. 


J. W. M. CLARK COMPANY, 


ATHOL, MASS. 








SPRAINS AND 
STRAINS. 


SCIATICA AND 
RHEUMATISM. 









TOOTHACHE. 











Sole Proprietors, 


HEADACHE. 
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“7 AME MORT” stood in 
[° front of the Gale’s 
Ridge boarding- 
house, awaiting the stage 
which had brought him up 
into the mountains the pre- 
vious evening. He was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of 
rough, good-natured miners, 
the day -shift, whom the 
seven-o’clock whistle had 
not yet called to work. 

‘‘Who’d you leave to keep 
the stage-camp, Mort?’’ 
yelled ‘‘Whispering Will.’’ 

“Goat Wilson,’’ Mort re- 
plied, shifting his weight to 
his sound leg and pushing 
his hat back on his massive 
head. ‘‘Goat got around last 
week with his sheep. 
Wagon stands just over the 
hill.’’ 

‘Say, Mort,’’ cried ‘‘So- 
ciety Bill,’ ‘‘when I strike 
the trail to Cody, as I lay 
out to do one of these days, 
how much you goin’ to 
charge me fer grub? Old 
friend, you know!”’ ingra- 
tiatingly. 

Lame Mort’s blue eyes 
twinkled up at ‘‘Ma’’ Sta- 
ples, who appeared in the 
doorway, briskly beating the 
whites of eggs on a tin plate. 
‘Six bits, only, if you go it 
light on flapjacks,’’ he re- 
torted, whereat a general 
groan arose. 

Just then the whistle 
blew, and the miners climbed 
the mountain to their morn- 
ing’s work, leaving Lame 
Mort with the foster-mother 
of Miner’s Camp. 

‘Shanks, ’’ glancing back, 
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stepped forward to com- 
mand a better view. ‘‘It’s 
Society Bill! Won’t my 
dinner give ’im a chill after 
ma’s!’’ There was a ring 
of hilarity in the speaker’s 
voice. 

With an interchange of 
**Hello, there !’’ and ‘‘Hello, 
yourself !’’ Jean turned the 
leaders abruptly and came to 
a standstill in front of the 
corral. 

Lame Mort, followed by 
Society Bill, at once disap- 
peared within the camp, 
—from which presently 
came the odor of boiled cab- 
bage and strong coffee,— 
while Goat sociably lent a 
hand at unhooking the four. 

‘Fine horses you have 
here!’’ he exclaimed, 
warmly. 

**Broke ’em myself. Gen- 
tle as kittens,’’ responded 
Jean, proudly, dodging the 
hoofs of one of the wheelers. 
‘Them brones will go fur- 
ther and faster than any 
other four in Bighorn 
County with a heavier load 
behind ’em. I'd like tostrike 
the trail with ’¢m alongside 
of any other four —’’ 

“Give the horses a rest 
and come to grub!’’ called 
Lame Mort, authoritatively, 
from the doorway. 

‘‘Got anything worth 
eatin’?’’ said Jean, laugh- 
ingly, dragging a lariat from 
underneath the front seat 
and tossing it over a hitch- 
ing-post. ‘“There’s a rope 
Judson wants left here fer 
Reb Webert. Reb’ll be along 





Le. 





said meditatively to Society 

Bill, ‘‘Mort said he come up 

to Cody after his claims, but 

I bet he come up with his ° 
six-shooter, lookin’ fer Ransome.’’ 

Society Bill laughed scornfully. 
“That’s all you know,’ he re- 
marked, candidly. ‘‘He got home- 
sick fer a glimpse o’ ma, just as you 
and me ’ud be if we left camp.’’ 

Society Bill was right. Lame Mort 
had journeyed forty-five miles, ostensibly to look 
after a bit of mining property, in reality for a 
sight of ma’s cheerful face and the sound of 
her motherly voice calling him her ‘‘boy.’’ 

Up the cafion sounded the stentorian voice of 
Bill Travers, stage-driver to Meeteetse, coaxing 
his leaders to do their duty. Mort, listening, 
grasped his cane more firmly and spoke with 
blunt impulsiveness : 

‘Ma, if I can ever git even with you for 
what you’ve done to me, I’ll pass in my time 
without complainin’.’’ 

Ma’s face lighted up with a smile which 
radiated unselfishness and sunshine. ‘‘Bless 
Moses, boy,’’ she returned, heartily, ‘‘I ain’t 
done anythin’ worth speakin’ of !’’ 

All she had done—‘‘not worth speakin’ of’’ 
—had been to nurse Mort back to life after a 
certain morning four months before, when he 
had been carried in from Brown Mountain, 
insensible, with his leg crushed and his skull 
fractured. 

Suddenly her smile faded. 

Ma Staples turned the tin plate carefully 
upside down, to assure herself that the whites 
were ‘‘beat to a turn,’ and continued with- 
out looking at Lame Mort: ‘‘But I’ll tell 
you what I want that you should do.’”’ The 
man’s face glowed expectantly, and he fast- 
ened eager eyes on her face. ‘‘Some time 
you’ll be havin’ a chance to pay that man 
Ransome back, and when the time comes— 
don’t take the chance. You couldn’t do any- 
thin’ that would please me better.”? She 
glanced at the belt he wore, and her eyes were 
troubled. 

The stage stopped at the foot of the bridge, 
and Bill Travers shouted, ‘‘Come, Mort, get 
busy here! This outfit ain’t goin’ to wait all 
day !”? 

Lame Mort wrung ma’s hand. ‘‘It’s the 
hardest thing you could ask of me, ma,’’ he 
returned, with averted eyes. ‘‘I—I can’t quite 
promise that.’’ 

As he limped down to the stage he turned 
once and glanced at the familiar peak of 
Brown, rising precipitately just beyond Gale’s 
Ridge. Across its face, at a dizzy height, the 
dangerous Oregon trail was visible, resembling 
4 Inere scratch across the face of the cliff. A 





DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


THE LARIAT SAILED THROUGH THE AIR 


in a couple of days or so,’’ 
he added, joining Society 
Bill at the table. 

‘‘How’d you leave the 
camp, Bill?’’? Lame Mort asked, 
filling his guests’ tin cups with black 
coffee. ‘‘All there?’’ 





By Alice 


MA STAPLES AND HERU'B OYS' } 


Louwfrse Lee 


‘Yep, all ’n’ more. Left three 
feet of snow in the cafion.’’ 








hundred feet below this trail the men of Gale’s 
Ridge had pulled him from beneath his dead 
horse and carried him to Ma Staples. 

“T bet you won’t forget the Oregon in a 
hurry,’’ remarked Bill, whistling to his leaders. 
“Gee! What a slide you had!’ glancing at the 
lame leg. Then, hesitatingly, ‘‘Seen Ransome 
this trip?’’ 

‘**No,”’ returned Mort, shortly. 

He was never loquacious on the subject of his 
late mining partner, although every one from 
Miner’s Camp to Cody knew that the cause of 
his tumble was wires stretched across the dan- 
gerous trail, and that Ransome did it. There 
had been no arrest,—justice does not always 
take that course in Wyoming,—but the men of 
Bighorn County were waiting for the arrival 
of Lame Mort’s chance to even accounts. 

At the first bend in the road he turned and 
waved his hat at ma, still standing in the 
doorway. 

‘‘Queer,’’ said Bill, meditatively, ‘chow all 
the fellers swear by Ma Staples! I never saw 
anything like it. 
any.”’ 


driver. 
with ma,’’ was all the reply he made. 


half in earnest: 


up Shoshone way ?’’ 


returned Lame Mort, dryly. 
back, Jean Smith, the driver, shook his head 
at the questioner. 

Later, when the stage had gone, Goat, re- 


and proclaimed, ‘‘Wal, I’ll be goin’ over the 
hill now to see what Shep’s doin’ with the 
sheep.’’ Then he hesitated, and threw the part- 
ing remark over his shoulder, ‘‘But I did 


light through that rascal.’’ 





since the prefix ‘‘lame’’ had been attached to 
his name, was situated in the center of forty 


VI. THE “CHANCE” OF “LAME MORT.” 





*Tain’t that she handsomes | log of that shack, it’s kept so scrubbed.’’ 


When, at noon the following day, the stage | warming themselves in the brilliant winter 
drew up at the stage-camp, ‘‘Goat’’ Wilson ap- | sunshine, watching the road for the Meeteetse | so changed ? 
peared at the door, shouting, half in jest and | stage. In front of the camp was the sunken | nights watchin’ the back trail, don’t he?’’ 
| and rocky bed of Dry Creek. 
‘‘Any recent thinnin’ out in the population | the rough black hills, so close and abrupt as to| the cups again with coffee. 


‘‘How’d the stage make it down 
the mountains ?’’ asked Goat. 
we all got out, naturally, and 





‘Well, 


It was a | 
dugout driven into one of the hills of the bad | shoveled.’’ 


miles of non-irrigated desolation. 


lands, its low front built of unhewn stone and| ‘‘More passengers than you?’’ asked Lame 
decorated with one small, dirty window and a | Mort. 
slab door, latchless and lockless. There was a 

“‘Tain’t a towerin’ good housekeeper,’’ Lame | Society Bill said, 
Mort was wont to remark to the cat, his con-| us. He helped.’’ 
stant companion, and then he would add bit- | At the name, Lame Mort suddenly changed 
terly, ‘‘But it’s all I’m good for since my | color. 
tumble. There’s no more ranchin’ nor pros- | *‘T hear Ransome’s on his way to Cody with 
pectin’ fer me.’’ |a bag of gold to salt down in the new bank 

Three times a week stages passed on an all-| there,’’ Jean said, slowly. 
day’s journey between Cody and Meeteetse, Society Bill cleared his throat. He spoke to 
feeding man and beast at the stage-camp. On| his host without looking at him. ‘*The news 
those days Lame Mort made a few passes at | is all over camp that he’s struck free gold over 
the rough plank floor with an old broom, rolled | on the crick.’’ 
his bed, standing it on end in a corner, and| Jean’s knife clattered with great noise to the 
considered that he had done his duty as a| floor. He stooped after it, at the same time 
housekeeper. | speaking : 

‘‘But you ought to see how slick Ma Staples| ‘‘I run acrost Ransome last night as I was 
keeps things!’? he said proudly to Goat one | comin’ out of the hotel. I suspected that he 
day some three weeks after his visit to Miner’s | was goin’ to strike the trail to Cody after dark, 
Camp. ‘‘You can almost see yourself in every |—don’t believe,’’ significantly, ‘‘the’d darst to 
| pass here in daylight,—but he’s in Meeteetse 
Don’t know what he’s doin’ there, as I 


perceptible pause. Then 
**Ransome rode in behind 








Goat nodded and grinned. He had never | yet. 


Lame Mort turned wondering eyes on the | seen Ma Staples, but who between Cody and | don’t make it a point to ask such as him his 
“T see you ain’t much acquainted | Meeteetse had not heard of her? 


business !’’ 
,’ oF 


‘I saw him this mornin’,’’ declared Society 
Bill, ‘‘and say,’’—to Jean,—‘‘ever see any one 
He looks like he’d laid awake 


The two sat outside the camp on a bench, | 





On all sides rose | Jean nodded, and Lame Mort silently filled 
Outside, one of 


| give the camp the appearance of being snuggled | the horses squealed under the vicious teeth of 


leased from his duties as camp host, yawned | 


| 
| 
| 





*‘T didn’t see any signs of thinness in that | down in one end of a cradle. 
part of the population that Ma Staples feeds,’’ | abruptly into sight at the left, just escaping 
But behind his | 


The stage-camp, which Mort had run ever | curtains. 


its mate. 

Then Society Bill, drawing the back of his 
the rocky shoulder of the hill on one side and | hand across his mouth, rose and grinned good- 
a fifteen-foot fall into Dry Creek on the other. | naturedly on his host. 

Hard and smooth, it skirted-the creek for a few ‘‘Say, Mort, I about forgot that Ma Staples 
rods, crossed a yielding bridge of slender, tough | sent you a letter. She said she’d made it longer 
cottonwood boughs, and then, climbing a short | only she was too busy.’’ 

incline on the other side, dropped out of| The atmosphere of the stage-camp cleared as 
sight. | if by magic. Lame Mort straightened up, and 

‘*There comes the stage!’’ cried Goat. | the pleasant smile crept again into his eyes as 

On the mesa at the right appeared Jean|he reached for the yellow envelope, which 


The road swung 


hope you’d see your way clear to lettin’ day- | Smith’s leaders, followed by the wheelers and | he laid aside until the stage had gone on and 


a heavy vehicle securely buttoned into canvas | Goat had taken his place again on the bench 
outside. 

Lame Mort rose and looked. Then he carefully drew from the envelope a 
‘‘Somebody’s with Jean,’’ he remarked, and | piece of ruled paper whereon was written in a 
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eramped hand the simple, unpunctuated, un- 
grammatical message: 

This is just to say I do hope you will keep on 
being a good boy and if a chance comes that I 
spoke to you about please not take the chance. 

‘She knows, then,’? thought Lame Mort, 
‘that I may get my chance at him on his way 
to Cody.’”’ 

He went out slowly and sat down beside Goat 
on the bench. 

“Know anything about Ransome’s free 
gold ?’’ asked the latter, abruptly. 

‘*Yes,’”’? replied Mort, slowly. He spoke 
without the bitterness to. which the subject 
usually moved him. ‘‘I know something about 
it, and if ’twa’n’t for this leg I’d know more. 
I suspected that he was hidin’ a discovery from 
me further over on the crick—that’s what we 
quarreled about just before—before I took the 
tumble. 

‘‘When Ransome and I went into partner- 
ship,’? Lame Mort at length continued, ‘‘it was 
agreed to share and share alike. I always lived 
up to the agreement, but I got to suspectin’ 
him.’’ Goat had never before heard the story 
from Mort’s lips. ‘‘We was over on Meadow 
Crick at the time, over tother side of Brown, 
and I got plumb sure that he’d found somethin’ 
rich up the crick that he was hidin’ from me. 
One mornin’ I run acrost some nuggets cached 
in an outside chink of our cabin wall, and— 
well, we had words over the matter.- He lied, 
and I knew he lied, and told him so. After 
that he laid for me, and—I went off the trail 
that night when I was goin’ back from Miner’s 
Camp. Half of whatever Ransome has found 
belongs to me, and if ’twasn’t for this leg I’d 
collect it, too!’ 

‘*Probably Ransome’ ll be ridin’ through here 
to-night, ’’ enld Goat, in a voice full of signifi- 
cance. 

“Yes, nite ”? replied Lame Mort, and Goat, 
refraining from further questioning, climbed 


the hill to his canvas-covered wagon. 


After he left, Lame Mort put his elbows on 
his knees and took his head between his 
hands. ‘‘The moon comes up full to-night— 
he couldn’t git past without my seein’ ’im,’’ he 
thought. 

His course was plain. Inside the camp, 
above the door, resting on an elk’s antlers, was 
a short gun, cleaned and loaded. In its owner’s 
hands,—as the elk horns mutely testified,—it 
did sure service. 

He moved uneasily and drew from his pocket 
the yellow envelope. ““This is just to say 
that I do hope you will keep on being a good 
boy a 

That night the stage host did not watch the 
moonlit road, as Goat expected he would. He 
slept, and awoke the following morning believ- 
ing that Ransome was in Cody ‘‘saltin’ down’’ 
the gold, their gold. 

This was Wednesday morning. Thursday 
was stage day again, and Lame Mort, having 
prepared his dinner, limped out and leaned 
against the hitching-post, idly fingering the 
lariat which Reb Webert had not claimed. 

‘Hello, Goat!’’ he called over his shoulder 
to the sheep-herder, who was hurrying down 
the hill. ‘‘I don’t hear anythin’ of Jean’s 
broncos. Do you?’”’ 

The question was immediately answered by 
the sound of horses’ hoofs, but very unlike the 
regular beat of the sixteen feet under the steady 
guidance of Jean’s hands. It was the thunder 
of iron shoes pounding the frozen earth in mad 
flight. Over the brow of the hill they came, 
those four broncos which Jean would put for 
speed against any other four in Bighorn 
County. They had spread out and were run- 
ning wildly, with ears laid low and nostrils 
distended. 

On the high front seat of the stage sat a man, 
who glanced, white-faced, down at the rocky, 
rapidly receding earth on each side, and pulled 
desperately on two reins, one attached to the 
off leader, the other to the nigh wheeler. The 
other reins floated loose. 

As Lame Mort recognized the driver an exult- 
ant thought took possession of him. At the 
end of the corral was the shoulder of the hill 
and the deep bed of the creek, with only the 
narrow, sharply curving wagon trail between. 
In that curve lay Ransome’s punishment— 
mutilation or death. .Then came another 
thought to blot out the first. ‘“This is just to 
say—keep on being a good boy—please don’t 
take the chance.’’ 

He acted instantly, almost mechanically. 
Under his arm lay the lariat. With steady, 
deft hands he twisted one end of the long rope 
round the post and gathered the coil in his 
hand, adjusting the noose. 

As the stage came abreast of him he fixed 
his eyes on the outstretched neck of the off 
leader, and shouted: 

‘‘Hang onto the seat !’’ 

Ransome obeyed, dropping the reins. The 
lariat sailed through the air, the coils untwisted 
gracefully, and at the end of a long straight 
rope caught the leader’s neck. 

The post groaned and creaked with the shock. 
There was a quick snap of a broken stage pole, 
as the vehicle lurched forward and came to a 
stop over the plunging, terrified horses. 

Goat rushed past and caught the bits of the 
nigh wheeler, crying excitedly, ‘‘Mort, you 
done white by him, I tell you!’’ 

Lame Mort, without a glance at Ransome, 


‘it, ’count of our own children. 





clambering down from the high front seat, 
hurried, speechless, to the aid of the fallen 
leader. His mouth was dry and his thoughts 
were in a turmoil. 

Jean, gasping for breath, rushed up behind. 
‘‘Unbutton the curtains !’’ he yelled, authorita- 
tively. 

Ransome, instead of obeying, half-pushed 
Lame Mort aside and took his place. 

‘You go,’’ he said, with a choke in his 
voice, and Lame Mort, shrinking away from 
him, obeyed. 

With fingers which bungled at their task, he 
raised the side flap and looked in. From the 
back seat came, in tremulous tones: 

‘Bless Moses, boy, I didn’t send any word I 
was goin’ visitin’ to Cody, so’s’t I could surprise 
you; but land, I’ve got the surprise myself !’’ 
And out clambered ma, half-laughing and half- 
erying. 

‘Ma! Ma Staples!’’ cried Lame Mort. He 
reached out both hands to her. 

‘Such a turn as this has give me!’’ she 
panted, as he steadied her to the bench beside 
the camp door, on which she sank, panting. 
‘‘How ever did you happen to stop them 
horses that way ?’’ 

Lame Mort, without replying, stood looking 
down at her with misty eyes. He could not 
talk yet. 

Behind him a saddled, riderless horse gal- 
loped up, and Ransome, catching it, mounted 


and rode a few feet away, fumbling inside 
his coat. 

Ma, adjusting her bonnet, called, ‘‘I want to 
thank you, Mr. Ransome, for what you did!’’ 
But the man gave no indication of having 
heard. 

Jean and Goat were unhitching the broncos, 
and snatches of Jean’s explanation reached 
Lame Mort. ‘‘Ransome was ridin’ to spell his 
horse a bit—leadin’ it—when I got out back at 
the mail-box, and the broncos started. That’s 
how he happened to be on the stage—I’ll say 
this fer Ransome—he did a square thing not to 
jump and leave ma —’’ 

Ransome turned suddenly, and riding back to 
Jean, handed him something, speaking in a low 
voice. Then he touched a spur to his horse’s 
flank and galloped back toward Meeteetse. 

Ma, untying her bonnet strings, paused, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Why, I thought he was goin’ on to 
Cody !”? 

Goat, leading the wheelers toward the corral, 
stopped to look and shout, ‘‘What’s he headed 
that way for ?’’ 

But Jean stared at the contents of his hands 
and made no reply. There was a peculiar look 
on his face as he handed Lame Mort a heavy 
leather bag, saying briefly, ‘‘He said to tell 
you it’s your share.’’ 

Lame Mort opened the neck of the bag. 
‘‘Ma,’”’ he said, in a low tone, ‘‘Ransome’s 





done the fair thing by me—it’s full of gold!’’ 
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HE chairman of the school 

board of the Shipman dis- 

trict was holding an in- 
formal meeting with the secretary 
and treasurer of the same board. 
Cyrus Blake was in his own corn- 
field, and the two other members 
of the board were leaning over 
the fence. 

‘It’s unfortunate, most unfor- 
tunate!’’ declared the secretary. 
‘So nigh time for school to begin. 
If she wasn’t already married 
and gone we could hold her to 
the contract, and we’d do it, too!’’ 

‘*That’s why I ain’t in favor of 
hirin’ girls to keep school,’’ grum- 
bled the treasurer. ‘‘Nine out’n 
ten are too flighty. Can’t put any 
dependence on ’em. Here we be, 
left in the lurch, when there ain’t 
one of us got any time to go 
huntin’ up schoolma’ams. I’d say 
shut up the schoolhouse for this 
term, but my wife won’t hear to 


She says she wants ’em kept out’n 
underf 

“Well, “how about that little 
girl over to Hiram’s?’’ suggested 
the secretary. ‘‘They say she 
applied for every school in the 
county except ours, and of course 
*twa’n’t likely we’d need a 
teacher, considerin’ we’d had the 
same one time out of mind.’’ 

‘*Ever see her?’’ inquired Mr. 
Blake, giving the corn-planter an unnecessary 
dig into the earth. 

‘No, I hain’t. Pretty young, I guess, but 
the children that go to school in the summer 
are little fellers.’’ 

“Oh, I saw her in town las’ Saturday,’’ in- 
terrupted the treasurer, ‘‘and she won’t do, 
anyhow. Not that I’m sayin’ a thing against 
Hiram’s niece, but she don’t look as if she 
had enough solid sense to teach ’rithmetic and 
spellin’. My wife’s sister goes over to Hiram’s 
now and then, and she says the girl don’t know 
beans about keepin’ house.’’ 

‘*No doubt you are right,’’ agreed Mr. Blake. 
‘*Fact is, I got an application from her through 
the post-office yesterday afternoon. Her wri- 
ting can’t be beat, she could set good copies, 
and she has her certificate for teaching. But 
I’ve seen her in church and other places, and I 
know she won’t do for the Shipman district, 
not at all. In the first place, she’s too young— 
can’t be more’n sixteen. No, we can’t consider 
her application for a minute. 

‘*Near as I can see, the only thing to do is 
te go over and hire Miss Minty Plumsted. I 
know the little fellers don’t like her, and-she’s 
out of practise teaching, not having had a 
school for the last ten years. At the same 
time, the county board would give her a three 
months’ permit, I’m sure, and she’d be strict 
enough. ’’ 

‘*How’ll we get word to her?’’ inquired the 
treasurer. 

‘‘T’ll go see her myself, ’’ offered the chairman. 
‘“‘T’ve got to go over to see Ort Jenkins, —goin’ 
to get him to work for me all summer if I can, 
—and then I’ll drive along to Miss Plumsted’s.’’ 

‘Well, you make all the arrangements,’’ 
agreed the secretary. ‘‘Hire who you please 
and do the best you can, and we’ll back you 
up.’’ 

At five o’clock that afternoon Mr. Cyrus 
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“WHAT I WISH TO KNOW IS, WHAT DO YOU 


WITH PARSNIPS?" 


Blake left his corn-planting, went to the house, 
washed his face and hands, ate a bow] of bread 
and milk, and drove to the home of Ort Jen- 
kins. 

‘*He’ll be back from town soon now,’’ was 
Mrs. Jenkins’s reply to Mr. Blake’s inquiry. 
‘‘He quits work in the shop at five, and it 
takes him just half an hour to get home. Will 
you come in?’’ 

**No, I thank you,’’ was the answer. ‘“Think 
T’ll just run over and havea chat with Hiram’s 
folks. I want to see Hiram, anyway, about 
borrowing his corn-planter to-morrow, so if I 
get an extra hand to help me, I can get the 
corn all in before night.’’ 

‘*Hiram’s folks’’ were not in evidence. Mr. 
Blake finally knocked at the back door. 

“Oh, how do you do, Mr. Putnam!’’ was 
the greeting he received from Hiram Rogers’s 
niece, Miss Natalie West. *‘Won’t you come 
in?”? 

‘Well, now, I thought I’d drop in and have 
a chat with the folks a few minutes,’’ was all 
Mr. Blake, returning the young lady’s smile, 
could think of to say. She was certainly 
pretty, and Aunt Hester’s big gingham apron 
was most becoming. 

‘Do come in, Mr. Putnam !’’ continued Miss 
Natalie. ‘‘I’m glad you are notinahaurry. I 
believe you can give me some advice. I’m so 
glad you came! Aunty and Harriet drove to 
town to meet Cousin Stanley Wade. Bertha 
stayed at home to get dinner, but. at four 
o’clock Bessie Peterson came running over to 
get some one to stay with her baby brother 
while she goes after a doctor. What do you 
think? He stuffed his nose full of beans when 
Bessie wasn’t looking, and Bessie was alone 
with him! She was most distracted, and I 
don’t wonder. Anyway, Bertha hasn’t come 
back yet, and with company coming to dinner, 





and Uncle Hiram and the boys down in the 


farther field plowing, starved to death, of 
course, why, somebody had to get dinner on 
time. Mr. Putnam, I don’t know anything 
about cooking, but I can’t let folks starve, can 
| ated 

“T’m not —’’ began the man. He was going 
to say he was not Mr. Putnam, to whom 
Natalie had been introduced in the moonlight 
the night before. 

‘‘Oh, of course I know you are not the cook 
at your house!’’ interrupted Natalie. ‘‘But if 
you’ve seen things cooked, and of course you 
have, ‘why, you must know something. What 
I wish to know is, what do you do with par- 
snips?’ 

‘Eat them,’’ suggested Mr. 
nam. ’”’ . 

“Oh, of course,’’ agreed Natalie, with a gay 
laugh, ‘‘but how do you prepare them ?’’ 

“‘What—what makes you have parsnips to- 
night ?”” 

‘‘Because there doesn’t seem to be any- 
thing else. A house full of hungry folks must 
have something. First I set the table. Any 
observing mortal could set a table properly, 
even if he never did it before. You see, I’ve 
never had a home. I’ve lived all my days in 
boarding-schools and hotels.’’ 

‘*That table certainly looks inviting,’’ com- 
mented the chairman of the Shipman district 
school board, glancing through the open door. 


‘*Blake-Put- 





“T went down cellar and looked for pickles 
and fruit and things to fill up. I put ona big 
dish of canned peaches and a plate of honey, 
and that reminds me of the parsnips. Do you 
skin them before you cook them ?’’ 

“‘T believe so.’’ 

‘What next ?’’ 

‘*Boil, and then fry in butter.’’ 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Putnam! I have the 
potatoes washed, all ready to 
bake as soon as the oven is hot 
enough. I thought it was safer 
to bake the potatoes than to 
try them any other way. Folks 
joke so much about boiling pota- 
toes that I’m honestly afraid of 
that plan. Am I skinning these 
parsnips right ?’’ 

“Oh, yes, doin’ fine!’’ 

‘Well, you see, I couldn’t find 
anything but potatoes and par- 
snips and cabbages in the cellar, 
and ham and eggs, so that’s 
what we must have for dinner. I 
guessed how to fix the cabbage. 
Aunt Hester’s recipe-book is not 
very explicit as to vegetables. I 
took off all the outside leaves 
and put the crispy part in the 
chopping-bowl.’’ 

‘Let me chop it,’’ suggested 
the caller. 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Putnam, 
if you don’t mind! You see, 
I’ve got the biscuit to make yet. 
I studied the recipe-book for all I 
was worth. Good thing my final 
examinations in school didn’t 
include questions in domestic 
science.’’ 

‘Don’t you think you’d have 
passed ?”” 

“Of course I wouldn’t. Do 
you know, whatever the folks 
po who have to eat it may think, 

it was a good thing for me that 
I had to get this dinner, though.’’ 

**Yes,’”? agreed Mr. Blake. ‘‘All young 
ladies should know how to keep house.” He 
brought the chopper down hard. 

‘Oh, it isn’t that,’’ interrupted Miss Natalie, 
regarding the parsnips with critical gaze. 
‘‘That may be learned. If you have brains 
enough for one thing, you have brains enough 
for another. When my time comes to keep 
house I intend to make a business of it. I 
mean, that after Bertha went this afternoon, I 
came pretty near having a good cry. Has any 
one told you about my father, Mr. Putnam ?’’ 

‘‘No. He isn’t sick ?”’ 

‘*Worse than that. This spring he lost nearly 
every cent he had in the world and every cent 
my mother left in his care for me. It broke his 
heart. But I told him not to mind; that I 
would come out here to Uncle Hiram’s and 
teach school until I could earn money enough 
to take a kindergarten course. I love little 
children, and they love me. Well, now I can’t 
help feeling discouraged on my father’s account. 
Do you know, Mr. Putnam, I have tried to get 
every summer school in the county. I even 
applied for the Shipman district, although 
every one said I couldn’t hope to get it.’’ 

“Why not?’’ 

“Oh, on account of Mr. Cyrus Blake, the 
chairman. Do you know him?’’ 

‘*Yes—yes, fairly well.’’ 

‘*He is hard to please, isn’t he?’’ 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder,’’ was the reply. 
‘‘Understand, if you please, Miss West, he has 
the reputation of trying to do the best thing 
for the district.’’ 

“‘Uncle Hiram says he’s a good man, but 
that he would probably consider me too young 
and inexperienced. Uncle Hiram wished me to 
go over and put in a personal application, but 
after all I’ve heard of Mr. Blake, how digni- 
fied he is, and all that, I didn’t dare. Mr. 





Putnam, do you think these parsnips are done 














enough to take out and fry? They are soft; 
the fork goes right through them.”’ 

‘*Yes, they are done toa turn. You handled 
that biscuit dough like an old stager, too.’’ 

“Tt stuck to my hands, Mr. Putnam, but 
I’m learning, don’t you think? Why, Mr. 
Putnam, I don’t remember ever seeing any 
cabbage chopped so fine as that.’”” - 

“Nor I, either,’’ admitted ‘‘Mr. Putnam.’’ 
‘T’m sorry! I plumb forgot I was chopping 
cabbage, I got so interested in—in parsnips.’’ 

The following day, when the other members 
of the Shipman district school board learned 
that Miss Natalie West had been engaged to 
teach the summer term of their school they left 
their work to call upon Mr. Cyrus Blake. 

‘Now mind,” the treasurer began, ‘‘we 
didn’t come over to find any fault, but curiosity 
got the better of us. How did you come to 
hire the girl?”’ 

The chairman of the school board chuckled. 
Then, to quote his son, he ‘‘grinned from ear 
to ear.”’ ‘‘Well,’’ he replied, speaking slowly, 
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“IT dropped in to have a chat with Hiram’s 
folks while I was waiting to see Ort, and after 
a brief acquaintance with the girl, I decided 
with the county board of examiners that Miss 
West is fully competent to teach any school in 
the county. I hired her then and there. We'll 
never regret the sudden marriage of our former 
schoolma’am if Hiram’s niece stays here. Solid 
sense, well, I should say so! 

*‘My, but wa’n’t she surprised when I drew 
her application out of my pocket and told her 
to be ready to start in at nine o’clock next 
Monday morning? She looked as if she’d sink 
through to China. Think like enough she’d 
have fainted if I hadn’t reminded her that 
the teakettle was boiling over into the frying- 
pan.”? 

The secretary and the treasurer of the 
Shipman district school board wonder to this 
day why Mr. Cyrus Blake never hears the 
least reference to the first time he engaged 
Miss West to teach their school without appear- 
ing greatly amused by the memory. 
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it is recognized that 

light has every- 
where intimate rela- 
tions with protoplasm, 
and in the case of 
plants the réle played 
by sunlight in their 
metabolism has been 
accurately defined. We 
know that in all green 
plants—that is to say, 
in plants containing 
chlorophyl, which may 
be likened to their 
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tenements or in cel- 
lars, and who work in 
dusky shops and fac- 
tories, with those who 
labor in the fields 
under the vault of the 
blue sky, and have 
their shelter in cot- 
tages, open to the 
weather, bathed in all 
the sunshine that our 
climate affords, in 
order to realize that 
light is salutary and 
darkness harmful. 
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blood—exposure to 
sunlight is essential in order that they may 
construct organic substances from the material 
of their food. 

When that is supplied to them they appro- 
priate its radiant energy, absorb carbon dioxid 
and give off oxygen, assimilate food, increase 
in weight, exhibit growth, and manifest aug- 
mented functional activity generally. When 
that is withheld from them they cannot form 
chlorophyl, their inhalation of carbon dioxid 
diminishes, they fail to make substantial 
growth, but put forth long, slender shoots, 
become of a pale yellow or whitish color, de- 
teriorate generally in habits and structure, and 
in a longer or shorter time dwindle and die. 

There can be no doubt that light, and more 
particularly those rays that are found at the 
junction of the orange and red in the solar 
spectrum, exercise a potent influence upon the 
tissue-changes of all green plants, that they are 
necessary not only for the first formation of 
chlorophyl, but also for its maintenance during 
the whole life of the organs in which it exists, 
and that they also indirectly affect the absorp- 
tion of mineral matters by the roots. 

There can be no doubt, further, that there 
is a relation between the intensity of light and 
the decomposition of carbon dioxid in plants, 
for that process slackens when light is feeble, 
and is most active when it is at its greatest 
brightness. The whole vegetable world, as we 
know it, is dependent on light for its being, 
and can flourish only when and where light is 
plentiful. 


How Animals Depend Upon Light. 


S REGARDS animals, their functional 
A relations with light are not so clearly 
marked out. Many of them practically 
live in darkness, to which they become spe- 
cially adapted ; but an enormous preponderance 
of them sport in the sunbeams, and to them 
those sunbeams have become essential conditions 
of health and vigor. 

In the sea, as well as on land, the dependence 
on light is broadly exhibited. ‘‘The dark, 
unfathomed caves of ocean’? may bear many ‘‘a 
gem of purest ray serene,’’ but their flora and 
fauna are scanty. There is probably an abun- 
dance of life at all depths, but the number of 
individuals and species diminishes as the depth 
increases and the light diminishes, and at very 
great depths artificial light is in vogue. 

Phosphorescence plays an important part in 
deep-sea life, and is correlated with the pre- 
vailing red and brown tints in deep-sea organ- 
isms. Even search-lights are in use, for some 
species, in addition to large eyes, are provided 
with a sort of bull’s-eye lantern, from which 
streams of light are thrown out at the will of 
the animal. 

The absence of light in very deep ‘water pro- 
duces inversion of the phenomenon of the fixa- 
tion of carbon and separation of oxygen in 
terrestrial plants. Diurnal land animals do 
not thrive in darkness, and human beings 
immured in it for any length of time lose 
weight and strength, and become pale and 
— like a plant starving for want of 

ight. 

We have only to contrast the people who 





dwell in narrow streets, in dingy courts, in 





Of course numerous 
factors contribute to the physical differences 
which distinguish indoor town from outdoor 
country workers, and it is not easy to disen- 
tangle the influence of defective illumination 
from that of stagnant air, foul emanations, 
disease-germs, overcrowding and bad living in 
the one case, and the influence of adequate 
illumination from that of pure air, active exer- 
cise, wholesome food and tranquil ways in the 


-other. 


Yet it cannot be denied that sunlight is an 
important member of that confederacy of out- 
ward influences that makes for physiological 


righteousness. 


We have an indication of its activity in this 
direction in the bronzing of the skin that it 
induces. Pigmentation of the skin, to which 
bronzing is due, may be caused by low tem- 
peratures as well as by sunlight; but when of 
sunlight origin, it is a sign of vital energy, and 
indeed, the capability of cutaneous pigment 
formation is to some extent a measure of consti- 
tutional strength. 

The absence of pigment is often associated 
with weakness. Albinos are invariably feeble 
creatures ; in the case of the cat they are often 
deaf, and in that of the horse, short-sighted. 
Stock-breeders have a strong prejudice against 
pure white animals, alleging that they are 
delicate and difficult to rear. 

Then the production of pigment in human 
beings of the white race requires a certain sub- 
stratum of stamina, for healthy people bronze 
easily, and sick people only with difficulty and 
slightly. Chlorotic and tubercular subjects, 
indeed, may be freely exposed to the brightest 
sunshine and retain their pale complexions, 
and in consumptives, under the open-air treat- 
ment, the appearance of bronzing is often the 
first signal of returning health. 

Sunlight, however, penetrates much deeper 
than the skin. It quickens the circulation, 
it increases the oxidation in the body, it en- 
riches the blood, it promotes nutrition in every 
organ and tissue. 

How does light do all this, when in man and 
the higher animals its access to the body is so 
limited? It would be easier to understand if 
the whole surface of the diaphanous skin were 
habitually exposed to it, so that the corpuscles 
of the circulating blood, like the corpuscles of 
chlorophyl in plants, might drink its kinetic 
energy and the cutaneous nerve endings be 
stimulated by it. 

As a matter of fact, man and the higher 
animals practically live in darkness. They 
spend at least a third of their time under the 
shades of night; they hide themselves in the 
murkiness of dens and houses; and they are 
covered with fur, wool, hair or clothing, so 
that light cannot reach the skin at all, except 
possibly in feeble dilution. In men—even in 
those of us who are bald and do not wear 
gloves—only about one-eighth part of the sur- 
face of the body is directly exposed to the 
influences of light. 

The answer to the question is that in the 
higher animals the whole history of evolution 
consists in the gathering up into special chan- 
nels of functions that were at one time gen- 
erally diffused. ‘Touch, the sense of pain and 
the sense of temperature are still maintained 
over the whole periphery, although even they 








concentrate themselves in specialized cutaneous 
regions ; but taste and smell have been focused 
on certain tracts of mucous membrane, and 
hearing has had constructed for it a mechan- 
ism of.the most exquisite contrivance. 

The vibrations of sound—caused, say, by the 
voice of a speaker—still throw the whole body 
into a state of tremor, but they are perceived, 
not through the feeling of general sensibility, 
but through the ear and auditory nerve. 





And so the undulations—or shall I say the 
corpuscles ?—of light which in plants and lower | 
creatures exercise whatever effects they may 
possess upon the organism through its whole | 
surface, in the higher animals and men operate | 
upon it through the retina of the eye and its | 
brain field. 

And not only have these generally diffused | 
superficial impressions, the rudiments of vision, 
been lifted into the eye and raised to an| 
immeasurably higher power, but with them | 
have gone up in great measure the nutritive 
prerogatives of light. These are exercised no 
longer directly upon multitudes of cells, but 
reflexly through an autocratic and unifying 
brain center. 

The light impinging upon the retina, stimu- 
lating the nerve endings of the optic nerve, and 
initiating impulses which are conveyed to the 
brain, not only sets up sensations and visual 
judgments, but has a secondary trophic or 
nutritive effect. 

Its influence is not confined to the visual area 
in the occipital lobes and angular gyrus of the 
brain, nor to other sensory and motor areas 
welded to them, but extends to some nutritive 
center that regulates the building up and break- 
ing down of protoplasm and the contraction 
and dilatation of blood-vessels in remote regions 
and parts. 

You must not imagine that the light gets no 
farther than your eye and brain; it goes all 
over you, in spite of your clothes, and insinu- 
ates itself into every nook and cranny of your 
body. It is not easy to give you demonstrative 
proof of this in your own person, but that may 
be afforded in the case of some animals. 


The Changing Pigments. 


N THIS connection the Amphibia supply us 
| with instructive material, for in them we can 

trace the direct and reflex action of light 
coexisting side by side very obviously. They 
have naked and sensitive skins, and they have 
complex and sensitive eyes, and they have, 
moreover, movable pigments in their skins 
which respond to light, giving rise to changes 
in color. 

These pigments, black, red, yellow or green, 
are contained in cells called chromatophores, 
placed immediately beneath the transparent 
epidermis, which can contract, withdrawing 
the pigment from the surface and making it 
look pale, or dilate, spreading the pigment near 
the surface and giving it a darker or more sat- 
urated tint. 

By the movements of these chromatophores 
in conjunction with a fixed white pigment, and 
with interference of light by structure, pro- 
ducing blue and violet colors, these creatures, 
and especially the chameleons and tree-frogs, 
appear in many varied and beautiful liveries, 
which are changed in accordance with environ- 
ment and disposition. 

The paramount object of these varied liveries 
is concealment; the animal assumes a pattern 
akin to its surroundings. What has been called 
natural photography goes on. The frog that 
sits on the grass grows green, the frog located 
in granitic soil becomes speckled, the frog 
haunting the dark moorland dons a brown 


| 


‘and of course, of all external stimuli, 





costume. 

These changes, which are slowly established, 
are attributable to the influence of light and 
color playing directly upon the skin; but other 
rapid changes, as Lord Lister long ago proved, 
are produced not by the direct action of light 
on the skin, but indirectly by its action on the 
optic nerve and retina. 

A dark-colored frog that invariably becomes 
pale when exposed to light with its eyes uncov- 
ered, retains its dark color when so exposed 
after a little hood of dark cloth had been placed 
over its eyes without interfering with respira- 
tion, and instantly became pale when the hood 
was removed, its quick change being unmista- 
kably due to retinal and not to cutaneous stim- 
ulus. 

Desirous of ascertaining through what chan- 
nels the nervous impulse that caused concen- 
tration of the pigment on exposure to light 
was conveyed from the brain to the foot, 
Lord Lister divided the sciatic nerve, —the great 
nerve of the hind limb,—but without effect on 
the color of the limb. He tried then division 
of all the structures in the thigh, except the 
bone, femoral artery and sciatic nerve, but 
again without effect. 

When, however, he added to the latter pro- 
cedure section of the sciatic nerve, the animal, 
being then pale, gradually grew dark below 
the seat of operation, until before long the leg 
presented the appearance of having had a black 
stocking drawn over it, while the body and 
other limbs continued pale. 

All these parts were equally exposed to sun- 
light, but the darkened leg was cut off from 
reflex influence from the retina, which was still 
operative upon the body and other limbs, and 
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so its chromatophores dilated and put forth 
branches. It thus became clear that the regula- 
tion of this function of pigment distribution in 
the frog, which is probably closely allied to the 
action of the cells in nutrition, is not carried 
on by special nerves, as in the case of the con- 
traction of ordinary muscles, but that all the 
nerves going to the limb have trophic functions. 


How Light Affects the Cells. 


HE changes that take place in the chro- 
rT matophorous cells of the skin of the 
Amphibia under the influence of light, 
| namely, contraction with drawing in of their 
fine ramifications and concentration of pigment, 
remind us of the changes that, according to 
some recent observers, take place in the cells of 
| the brain in the tr ansition from the sleeping to 
the waking state, when their branching proc- 
esses and terminal buds are said to be retracted, 
light is 
the one that is most potent and universal in 
determining that transition. 

It seems curious that nervous action should 
make the pigment molecules move rapidly to 
the center of the cell, from its extreme ramifi- 
cations, and yet this is not, as Lord Lister 
points out, more wonderful than a sudden gush 
of tears or outburst of perspiration under nerv- 
ous influence, and both of these phenomena 
may be induced by excessive stimulation of the 
retina by light. Platen has shown that rabbits 
give off much more carbon dioxid when exposed 
to sunlight than when kept in the dark, but 
when the animal is blindfolded, the excretion 
of carbon dioxid under these two conditions is 
equalized. 

I have said that in human beings the direct 
influence of light on the skin is not altogether 
lost. The races that still go about ‘‘in native 
worth and honor clad’’ no doubt benefit by 
that influence, but civilized races that have 
addicted themselves to raiment have been con- 
tent to forego it. But in them, too, under 
certain circumstances, the exposure of the 
whole surface to light seems to have a tonic 
effect. 

At Veldes, in Carniola, in Austria, a special 
sunlight cure is carried on. The whole body, 
uncovered, is exposed to the influence of the 
sun and air for several hours a day, and the 
patients walk about in the park as lightly clad 
as in a Turkish bath. 

It would be difficult to say how much of the 
beneficial effects of the treatment at Veldes is 
due to sunlight, how much to pure air, regular 
habits, and a quiet and secluded life; but bene- 
ficial results are obtained in cases of blood pov- 
erty and nervous prostration, and the doctors 
and patients alike believe that in securing these 
the sunlight plays at least an important part. 

Sir Lauder Brunton saw at the Roosevelt 
Hospital, in New York, a room, three sides of 
which were glass, so that it was flooded with 
light, and he was informed that this was used 
as asun-bath, and that convalescents recovering 
from illness and operations, who were turned 
into it naked and allowed to bask in the sun’s 
rays, seemed to regain flesh and strength more 
rapidly than others not so treated. 

In certain states of exhaustion and reduced 
nutrition there arises a craving for sunlight, 
and in the grounds of any asylum in summer- 
time you may see chronic lunatics complacently 
basking in what would be a distressing and 
broiling glare to ordinarily constituted perso.s. 
That it is not altogether the heat rays that 
attract them is indicated by the fact that these 
same patients do not hang round the fireplaces 
within the building. 

But the surviving direct influence of light on 
the skin generally in man is comparatively 
unimportant, I believe, in comparison with its 
reflex influence through the eye; and that reflex 
influence has not yet, it seems to me, received 
the attention it deserves. We are apt to think 
that the eye is for seeing only, and to ignore 
its subordinate functions ; but one of these sub- 
ordinate functions is, I suggest, its transmuting 
light into a trophic stimulus to the system gen- 
erally. 


A Universal Tonic. 


IGHT operating through the eye, brain and 
[; spinal cord is, I maintain, a universal 
tonic, promoting health and nutrition, and 

so increasing resistance to disease. 

The blind are almost invariably feeble, ane- 
mic, and prone to illness. No doubt other con- 
comitants of their affliction are partly responsible 
for their debility, but the deprivation of trophic 
influence which their sightlessness involves is, 
I believe, its chief cause. 

In the open-air treatment -of tuberculosis, 
which is now yielding such excellent results, 
light is a powerful accessory, and it is so, evi- 
dently, not by any lethal action on the bacilli, 
which, lodged in the body, it cannot reach, but 
by its trophic influence on the lungs through 
the vagi nerves, increasing pulmonary resist- 
ance to the invasion by the bacilli. 

Division of the vagi in an animal is, we 
know, rapidly followed by pneumonia and 
gangrene of the lungs, owing to section of the 
trophic fibers, and it seems certain that any 
diminution of trophic influence through these 
nerves will lower the vital resistance of the 
pulmonary tissues, and that a full and free flow 
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visitors, who stood for some minutes silently 
staring at him, only to leave at last to the 
sound of a slow chorus of ‘‘A bad one! Yes, 
a bad one!’? The short, bearded man hurled 
one Parthian dart as he turned away. ‘‘Look 


of trophic influence will brace them in their | that light is instrumental in preserving health | 
struggle with disease. and in maintaining it at a high standard, by | 

That full, free flow of trophic influence | its immediate effects on the individual man, | 
through the vagi to the lungs is, I am satisfied, | psychical and trophical, as well as by its action 
greatly reénforced by the copious admission of | in safeguarding him from microbic attacks. 
light to the eye, and the fact that improvement | And it surely follows from what has been said 
under the open-air treatment is often more | that light is a sanitary agent of the first order, 
marked in winter than in summer does not|and that it behooves all good sanitarians to 
militate against this conclusion. | spread the light, to conserve the light, and to 


From all that has been said, it surely follows | protect it from pollution. 


In Ten Chapters Chapter Light 
¢?¢ BY HOLLIS GODFREY + ¢ 





- N WHAT charge?’”’ asked Jack, coolly, | face became suffused with a dull red. ‘Reber 

() forewarned by his experience at the| stupid!’ he growled. ‘‘No, no! That is 

Grimsel Hospice. what they used to say, but they can say it no 

“Of stealing those cases beside. you from| longer. They would never have left Reber 

Herr Heinrich Erheim at Meiringen.’’ here in charge of the prison if he had been 
‘‘The cases are my own,’’ said Jack, ‘‘as | stupid. 

I can very readily prove. I am a citizen of| ‘‘Ah! Ah,” he went on, angrily, ‘‘you are 








messes. But here goes for the telegram and 
the note. I’ll have to use my visiting-cards 
for stationery. Ihaven’tanythingelse. Lucky 
I have my fountain pen.’’ 

After brief thought, Jack produced the fol- 
lowing notes: 

Robert Burne, Hotel de l’Europe, 

Lucerne, Switzerland. 

Am imprisoned at Brieg on charge of stealing 
my own cases. Come at once, bringing my creden- 
tials. Wire nearest United States consul of the 
facts and put him to work on my release. Cannot 
get interview with examining magistrate. 

Collerton. 
To the examining magistrate at Brieg. 

Iam a citizen of the United States, arrested on 
a false charge, unsupported by evidence. I have 
been thrown into the prison at Brieg. I am 
refused an interview with you or the right to notify 
my friends or the United States consul. I protest 
against this injustice done to a citizen of a friendly 
nation, and request an immediate examination. 

John Collerton. 

When Jack had composed these he took a 

twenty-frane piece from his purse and slipped 


the cards and the money into his waistcoat | 


pocket. ‘Then he sat down to his meditations | 
once more. How to get the messages out 


at his shirt,’’ he said. ‘‘Why, it is dirtier than 
mine, and he would pretend to be innocent and 
a gentleman and to own those handsome cases !’’ 
Jack laughed to himself as the sound of the 
retreating footsteps arose. ‘‘ There’s more 
truth than poetry, I’m afraid, in that remark 
about my shirt. Why shouldn’t I be able to 
get some fresh clothes to-morrow, and persuade 
the jailer to let in a salesman to sell them to 
me—one who may take out my messages ?’’ 
The next morning Jack preferred his request 
with his breakfast, pleading especially that some 
one be allowed to come in to measure him and 
fit him to fresh clothes. By working on the 
knowledge of the jailer’s character which he 
had already obtained, he was able to persuade 
him to consider the matter. At noon his 
captor said, ‘‘Reber will get you a man with 
| clothes. But don’t you try any tricks. If you 
'do it will be the worse for you. Reber will 





the United States, and I shall appeal to the!a bad one! Reber saw it when he first | of the prison and to their proper destination? | know it if you do. .He is sharp. He would 


nearest United States consul. I warn 
you that you are making a very 
serious mistake.’’ 

‘‘That may be so or no,’’ answered 
the official. ‘‘I obey orders. You 
are to come with me to the prison, 
and the examining magistrate will 
decide on your case. Come, hurry !’’ 
he cried, callingacab. ‘‘I must take 
you to the jail and get a train imme- 
diately. They had no business to 
give me this work when they knew 
my haste to get away!’’ he mur- 
mured, angrily. Jack submitted, and 
was driven off to the prison. 

The gates opened and closed, admit- 
ting the carriage to a small, paved 
courtyard surrounded by gray stone 
walls. Jack was hurried unceremo- 
nlously out of the carriage and into 

a small office, where a huge, shock- 
headed Swiss with goggle-eyes and 
an open mouth stared at him. 

“Here, Reber,’’ cried the officer 
who had made the arrest, ‘‘here is a 
case for the magistrate! Here is the 
telegram concerning it. Here is 
the stolen property. Here is the 
man. Put him in a good room and 
notify the magistrate. I must go to 
my train,’’ and he started away. 

Jack stopped him. ‘‘Wait!’’ he 
said. ‘Those cases must be carefully 
looked out for, and I must get word 
to my consul.’”’ 

“Oh,” said the official, *‘I cannot 
wait, I tell you! Here, Reber, put 
those cases in the vault. I can wait 
no longer,’? he repeated, and he 
departed. 

The big Swiss stood rolling his 
goggle-eyes and slowly shaking his 
head at Jack. 

‘‘A bad one. You’re a bad one,’’ 
he said, slowly. ‘‘Reber knows. 
Reber can tell them every time. 
They know that Reber knows. That 
is why they put me in charge of 
the prison when the captain is sick.’’ 
He shook his head again with an 
owlish expression of gravity. 

‘*All right, Reber,’’? said Jack. ‘‘Now I | clapped eyes on you,’’ and he nodded emphatic 
suppose you would think it wise to put those | approval of his own wisdom. 
eases safely in the vault, wouldn’t you?’’ Before Jack could collect his wits sufficiently 

Keber considered the proposition. ‘“That is | to decide upon a line of attack his jailer had 
right,’’ he said. ‘‘That is what Reber was | left the room and shut the door with a clang. 
told to do.’’ He turned lumberingly, picked | The bolt shot back and the warden, looking 
up the cases, took them to a big vault in the | through the bars, stared at his prisoner with 
side of the room, opened the door and put | popping goggle-eyes and grumbled once more, 
them in. As the warden closed and locked the | ‘‘You are a bad one, abad one! Reber stupid? 
door, Jack heaved a sigh of relief. Oh, no! But you shall have something to eat,’’ 

‘‘There,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘if I can’t get | and he turned away. 
them now, I don’t believe any one else can, Jack leaped to his feet as he heard the de- 
and as soon as I get hold of the magistrate I’ll | parting footsteps, and clinging to the bars of 
recover them all right.’’ his grated door, shouted after him, “Reber! | 

The jailer raised the bundle of keys that| Reber!’’ But in vain. | 
swung at his belt, selected one, and motioned to| Exasperated to the last degree by the experi- | 
Jack to precede him. Making the best of a| ences through which he had just passed, Jack | 
bad situation, Jack obeyed ; and the two passed | for the first time nearly lost control of himself. 
out of the office, through a grated door, and up | But he forced himself to walk calmly back to 
some stone steps into a corridor. The jailer | his bed, to sit down upon it, and coolly to| 
opened a cell door, and they entered. Jack | review the situation. 
looked round him. Four bare stone walls, a| ‘‘The jailer is an utter blockhead whom I 
rude pallet, a stool, and a basin with running | have unfortunately angered,’’ he thought. ‘‘If 
water comprised his surroundings. He turned|I can only get into communication with the 
to Reber. examining magistrate rapidly enough, I may 

“‘Now,”’ he said, ‘‘I want three things. | be all right still, but things have somehow got 
Some lunch sent in at once—here is some | to be straightened out at once. There’s little 
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THAT THESE ENGINES... 





ARE REALLY YOUR OWN PROPERTY?” 


The prison seemed practically deserted. He 
could hear no one in the other cells of his cor- 
ridor, and the long afternoon passed almost 
without a sound to break the monotony. Din- 
ner-time brought Reber, bearing a tray and 
gazing at him with a stupid scowl. The jailer 
was too much incensed to pay the slightest 
attention to Jack’s requests, and the lad, when 
the long day was over, threw himself on his 
bed and slept. 

He was not destined to pass the night undis- 
turbed. About midnight he was roused by 
loud talking and by shuffling steps, sounds 
which brought him quickly up into a sitting 
| position. The noise came nearer, and he could 
hear Reber’s voice. Hope sprang up in his 
heart. This might be the magistrate come at 
last. As the shuffling steps came nearer and 


| stopped before his cell door, Jack’s heart sank. 
His visitors were evidently Reber and two of | 


his cronies, who had dropped in to pass a 


| pleasant evening, and to whom the jailer wished 


to exhibit one of his most interesting specimens. 
One of the visitors was a stout, short man, 
with a long, fair beard. The other was a 


|shambling giant, so much like Reber himself 


that a relationship was evident. The three 


not have been left in charge of the 
prison else.’’ 

With an anxious heart, Jack heard 
footsteps coming down the corridor 
about an hour after dinner. The cell 
door opened and the warden entered, . 
followed by a young Jew burdened 
by two piles of pasteboard boxes 
carefully tied together. The trades- 
man untied his parcels, opened them, 
and laid some shirts on the bed. 

‘Now, sir,’’ he said, in good 
English. 

Jack spoke quickly: 

“T am an entirely innocent travel- 
ler, imprisoned here by a grave 
mistake. This stupid jailer will not 
notify the magistrate.’’ Reber, who 
had been growing more and more 
uneasy at the sound of a language 
which he did not understand, broke 
in sharply in his rude patois : 

“Stop there! No more talking! 
Buy!’’ 

As Jack selected one shirt from a 
pile, he managed, while the jailer 
was not looking, to show his gold 
piece and his messages, and to slip 
them into the folds of a shirt lying 
at the top of the pile. The young 
Jew nodded understandingly, and 
when the purchases were completed, 
gathered up his boxes and went away. 

He left Jack to an anxious period 
of waiting. Hour after hour "passed 
with no sign of deliverance. The 
weary afternoon dragged on into eve- 
ning, and darkness settled down with- 
out a sign. Dinner came and went 
without a word from the jailer; and 
Jack, worn out with the anxiety of 
the day, finally fell asleep at mid- 
night. 

He awoke the next morning at the 
sound of a clanging door, and glanced 
at his watch, to find it already half 
past eight. He realized with a kind 
of dull despair that it was the final 
day of entry, that if he did not reach 
Territet by five that afternoon all 
would be lost, and the Odyssey of 
adventure through which he had passed would 
have been all in vain. 

He jumped out of bed and dressed hurriedly. 
He was becoming more and more convinced that 
his message to the’ outer world sent by the 
young Jew had miscarried, and that he was 
doomed to an indefinite period of imprisonment. 
He would lose no chances, however, and he 
dressed with all the care possible under the 
conditions, in order to make the best impression 
he could upon the hoped-for magistrate. He 
was growing ravenously hungry, and he waited 
expectantly when the sound of approaching 
footsteps broke upon his ear. 

As the steps came nearer, Jack felt a sudden 
thrill of hope. The noise was wholly unlike 
the slow shamble of the giant jailer. These 
sounds were brisk and methodical. The walker 
|came rapidly toward the cell, jingling some 
keys, and paused for a moment before the 
grated door. He was a uniformed inspector of 
police. He unlocked the door, swung it open, 
and bowed gravely to Jack. 

“Tf you will precede me,’’ he said. 

That bow warmed Jack’s heart. He might 
ed wrong, but he believed it augured better 
| things. Certainly inspectors of police did not 





money for it. I want to see the examining | time left. It would do me absolutely no good | clustered about the bars, the short man in front | bow to common criminals. Out through the 
magistrate immediately, and I want to send | to try to escape. If every door was open and | and the two tall men behind. All three gazed | grated door they passed, and out into the court- 


some telegrams.”’ 

A look of cunning spread over the jailer’s 
face at the last request. ‘‘No, no!’’ he said. 
“*You don’t trick Reber that way. No writing | communication with the magistrate.’’ 
to confederates. No, no! Reber wasn’t born Reber brought some food and passed it through 
yesterday. They know what they do when |a slide in the door. When Jack had finished 
they leave Reber in charge.’? He drew him- | his luncheon, he considered affairs anew. ‘My 
self up proudly. best chance isn’t with Reber. That’s settled,’’ 

Jack lost his temper. ‘‘Confound your stu- | he soliloquized. ‘‘What I’d better do is to get 
pidity !’’ he cried. ‘‘I am an absolutely inno- | two notes ready—a telegram to Bob and a re- 
cent man, and I must have a chance to clear | spectful note to the magistrate, asking for a 
myself at once! I must get out of here imme-| hearing. If father had only been along, how 
diately.’ different things would have been! I seem to 

At the mention of stupidity the warden’s | have been born with a genius for getting into | 


cally useless without the cases. What I must 
do is to get a telegram off to Bob and get into 





The jailer shook his head. ‘‘You see it is 
as Reber says,’’ he remarked, with portentous 
gravity. ‘‘A bad one. He is a bad one.’”’ 

The two companions chorused his words, 
wagging their heads like toy mandarins: ‘‘Oh, 


|a bad one! He is a bad one!”’ 
Jack made one more appeal, convinced as he | 


was of its futility. ‘‘Gentlemen!’’ he said. 
‘Gentlemen! I beg you to convince. Herr 
Reber that I must have an interview with the 
examining magistrate immediately. ’’ 

Never a whit did his words impress his 


I could go free, my freedom would be practi- | jat the lad blinkingly by the light of a rude | yard, without a sign of Reber. A closed car- 
lamp held on high. 


| riage stood waiting, with one man inside and 
| two men on the box. The inspector motioned 
to Jack to enter, but he held back. 
| ‘‘My cases are in the vault in the prison 
| Office,’’ he said. ‘‘I cannot go without them.’’ 
| ‘The cases have already been sent to the 
| office of the examining magistrate,’’ said the 
inspector, gravely. The messenger had proved 
| faithful. 

They made a short stop, to give Jack a 
chance to breakfast in the private room of a 
café, then a brief ride brought them to a house 
|on a side street. The two inspectors, with 








Jack between them, led the way intt the house, 
passed through a hall and into a large office. 
Jack, to his great relief, saw his cases standing 
beside the clerk’s desk. 

A door at the right opened and the magis- 
trate appeared. He bustled to his place, drew 
a large white handkerchief fromm his pocket, 
and removing gold-bowed glasses from kindly 
eyes, opened the examination. 

“Mr. Collerton or Mr. Cope. Which?’’ he 
asked, briefly. 

‘‘John Collerton of Salem, Massachusetts, 
U. S. A.,’? answered Jack. 

‘Your papers ?’’ asked the magistrate. 

‘My passport is in my large bag at Lucerne, ’’ 
answered Jack. ‘‘But I think these papers 
may serve.’? And he handed his pocketbook 
to the magistrate, who made a careful exami- 
nation of the documents, and then handed them 
to the clerk, who gravely made some notes and 
handed the letter-case back to its owner. 

‘‘Now if you will tell me your story in your 
own way, I think you will find it the wisest 
course to pursue,’’ said the magistrate. 

Jack was more than ready to respond. In 
the long hours of his imprisonment he had 
worked out his tale in every ‘point, and his 
story of the strange events of the past weeks 
was strong and convincing. The magistrate 
listened impassively throughout, and when 
Jack ended, said: 

“Can you show in any way that these 
engines which you have with you are really 
your own property ?”’ 

“T am not sure,’’ said Jack, slowly. 
me think a moment.’’ 

He reviewed all his belongings. The cases 
were unmarked, and the brass plates which 
were to have borne the name of the ‘‘Collerton 
Engine’? had not arrived when he and his 
father left. In consequence, the only means of 
identification on the cases had been the labels 
on the outside, all of which had been carefully 
removed while they were out of Jack’s posses- 
sion. ‘Twice he ran over the whole of his pos- 
sessions. He shook his head. ‘‘I don’t know,’’ 
he said. 

‘‘Think about it a little longer,’’ urged the 
magistrate, impressed more and more favorably 
by the frank candor of the youth. 

A thought occurred to Jack. 

“T have it!’? he cried. ‘‘I can draw every 
part of that engine from beginning to end from 
memory, and you can compare the original and 
the drawing afterward. Now I certainly 
couldn’t have learned all that about the engine 
between the time when they say I stole my own 
cases at Meiringen and the time when they 
took them from me here at Brieg.’’ 

The magistrate assented. ‘“That is right. 
You could not. If you can sit down here and 
draw plans of the different parts so that we can 
recognize them, that will be sufficient.’’ 

Jack wasted no time. With the clerk’s desk, 
some sharp-pointed pencils, a ruler and some 
white paper, he set to work. With never a 
false move, with never a moment’s hesitation, 
line after line crossed the paper, dimension after 
dimension appeared in neat letters at the side 
of the sheet. As the third sheet was finished 
the magistrate and the clerk, both drawn to the 
shoulder of the absorbed lad by a common 
interest, nodded to each other in sympathetic 
approval. 

‘‘That is enough, my boy,’’ said the magis- 
trate, kindly. ‘‘Now unlock those cases there 
and show us these strange things you have 
drawn so well.’’ Jack threw up the covers 
and took out the three parts of the engine. 
With the pleased interest of children, tue magis- 
trate and his clerk examined first the part, then 
the drawing, and then inspected the artist with 
great interest. 

‘Well done !’’ exclaimed the magistrate, pat- 
ting Jack on the shoulder. ‘‘I would not have 
believed it could be so well done from memory. 
That is quite enough to prove your ownership 
of the cases. Iam sorry for all you have suf- 
fered in this case. That fool Reber will make 
no trouble for any one else, however. He has 
been discharged. You did well to get a mes- 
sage to me. All the papers were at the jail, 
and I heard nothing more of the matter. I 
thought it strange, too,’’ he continued, reflec- 
tively, ‘‘that nothing more came from Lucerne. 
The rascal from whom you got your own cases 
must have been frightened after his first com- 
plaint, and appeared no more. He could have 
known of you only as Cope, for the word to 

arrest a man named Collerton came from the 
Grimsel Hospice, where you were stopped.’’ 

‘“‘Now,”’ asked Jack, anxiously, ‘‘if I am 
free, may I go? I must reach Territet before 
five o’clock.’’ 

‘Bless my soul, yes!’’ said the magistrate, 
looking at his watch. ‘‘You must hurry, 


Tet 


though. The next train leaves in twelve 
minutes. ’” 
‘Thank you so much!’’ Jack seized his 


cases and plunged through the door. 
morning !”” 

“Good morning!’’ called the magistrate and 
the clerk, as the lad disappeared. 

Out by the garden wall and past the sentinel 
poplars Jack hurried, hampered by his heavy 
cases. No cab was in sight, but just then 
round the corner came a cart driven by a sleepy 
boy. Jack leaped to the side of the cart. 

“‘Five frances if you get me to the station in 


“Good 
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boy sat agape at the sudden apparition, until 
the offer of five francs, having penetrated his 
brain, electrified him to life. As Jack held a 
five-frane piece out, the boy suddenly laid whip 
to the slow-moving nag, and started at a gallop- 
ing pace down the street. 

Through the cobbled streets they rattled, the 
wagon swaying and bumping till Jack had to 
use all his skill in preventing either himself or 
his cases from being hurled out. 

Now they came in sight of the station, and 
the clock showed the hour, twelve fifty-eight. 
It was the exact moment at which the train 
should leave, and the cars stood in the station, 
with the puffing engine just ready for depar- 
ture. 

‘Hurry !’? cried Jack, and the boy, thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of the race, 
urged his horse on still more. 

But all was in vain. The engine tooted its 
loud signal, the train started, and Jack, leaping 
to the ground with his cases, reached the front 
of the station in time to see the rear end of the 
train rapidly receding from him. For a single 


CoaVD ALBERT 


ALPH SMALLIDGE 
R was doing a brisk heel- 
and-toe mile straight out 
into the bay, along Gull Point 
break water through the lower- 
ing September dusk. On his 





moment he stood, dazed by this latest misfor- 
tune. Then he hurried into the station office. 

‘‘What’s the next train to Territet?’’ he 
asked. 

‘‘Two fifty-eight, reaching Territet at five 
twenty-eight.’’ 

‘Can I have a special which would get me 
there before five o’clock ?’’ 

The man in the station office shook his head. 
“No. We should have to send down to Visp 
for an éngine. We have none here to-day. 
You can do nothing better than take the next 
train.’’ 

‘Could an automobile take me through in 
time ?’’ 

‘‘Absolutely impossible! I know the road, 
and it would take at least six hours the fastest 
you could go, unless a flying wind dropped from 
the clouds to carry you.’’ 

Suddenly all the company waiting in the 
| station rushed to the doors and windows, and 
a chorus of wondering cries arose: ‘‘Look at 
See them! 





| him! See it go!’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


ON THE BREAKWATER 


WwW. 


TOLMAN 


was swept off, and scattered 
by the gale along the break- 
water. 

*‘Gleason’ll have all the 
kindling he wants to-morrow 








right the harbor swell sucked 
sullenly at the granite; on his left the ocean 
surges were hammering. Every fifteen seconds 
the red eye of the light gave him a friendly 
glance. Just as he turned the tower knob, 
the storm burst. 

There was a dash of big drops, a rumble of 
thunder ; a sudden blast scooped up the white 
crests and sent them hissing. Ralph barely 
saved his hat. Safe inside a minute later, he 
heard the wind how] and the rain drive against 
the panes. 

In the tower kitchen sat Dan Pike, his swollen 


and bandaged foot resting ona chair. A rusty 
nail, stuck through his canvas 
slipper, had threatened blood- DRAWN BY H. 


poisoning. He could just hobble. 
It was a bad plight for an assist- 
ant keeper. 

‘Stay with us to-night, can’t 
you, Ralph?’’ asked his uncle, 
Sim Leadbetter. ‘‘Here’s Dan 
in the hospital, and I want some- 
body bad. I'll take you across 
harbor in the launch to-morrow 
in time for school.’’ 

Ralph considered. The folks at 
home knew where he was, and 
would not worry. 

**All right,’’ he answered. 
“T’ll be glad to. I’ve always 
wanted to be out here in a 
storm.’’ 

‘*Looks as though you’ll get 
storm enough,” said his uncle. 
‘‘Hello! What vessel’s that?’’ 

Through the rain-whipped dia- 
mond window appeared a small 
schooner, double-reefed and close- 
hauled, battering westward 
through the boisterous sea to 
round the light and gain the 
harbor. Dan Pike jumped up 
and looked out, forgetting his 
foot. 

‘Morgan in the Carrie V., 
with Gleason’s fish-barrels,’’ he 
decided. ‘‘Think she’ll make 
it?”’ 

‘*‘Unless she bumps the Thim- 
ble, she’ll fetch by,’’ replied his 
chief. ‘*Too bad that spar buoy 
washed adrift this noon.’’ 
‘*She’s struck!’’ shouted 
Ralph. The vessel had suddenly 
stopped, sails quivering, spray breaching clean 
over her high-piled deck-load. 

‘‘Tt’s all up with the schooner! She’ll 
pound to pieces shortly !’’ Leadbetter exclaimed. 
‘*There’s her boat! Come on, Ralph, let’s get 
outside with a line!’’ 

Into a yawl under the quarter three men 
tumbled, and headed for the breakwater. The 
gale drove them northeast, away from the light. 
Ralph and his uncle worked their way along 
the granite, keeping abreast of the approaching 
boat, which its oarsmen seemed powerless to 
guide. 

At last it was close to the wall. The surges 
hurled it forward. 

‘Stand by!’’ cried the keeper. 

Crash! The first shock split the bow. The 
yaw! filled, and the billows sledged it into 
shattered planks. 

Meanwhile two of the shipwrecked crew 
scrambled to safety. The third, caught in the 
undertow, was badly mauled before Leadbetter 
could pull him up by the wrists. It was Mor- 
gan himself, captain and chief owner of the 
Carrie V. In the tower they found that two 
of his ribs were broken. 

It was now quite dark. The blood-red flash 
showed the vessel breaking up. Soon her 








eight minutes !’’ he cried. For an instant the 


masts were tottering. Her deck-load of barrels | 





Pike. 


Morgan lay with tight lips. Now and then | ally one touched the boy’s knees. 
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barely ankle-deep, did not threaten his safety. 
Perhaps it might not be so bad, after all. 

Bump, thump, ter-rump! A black object, 
floating high, was pounding against the sea- 
ward wall. It was an empty barrel from the 
schooner’s deck-load. Beyond was another 
and another and another. 

Every last cask of the Carrie V.’s cargo was 
coming down on the break water. 

Thicker and thicker they grew, till the sea 
was full of barrels, bobbing, rolling, tossing, 
tumbling. Like big corks they danced on the 
surge-crests and dived into the troughs; they 
hammered and thumped against the rocks. 
Some were already smashed into loose staves 
| and heads. 

The sight, at first curious, foreboded danger 
to Ralph. The barrels came on with violence, 
|driven before the wind and rising sea. Now 
and then one rolled over the breakwater. What 

if a cask should strike him and knock him into 
the harbor! He moved cautiously, keeping a 
watch to windward. 

A small taut rope pulled suddenly across his 
left ankle. On each side of the wall was set 
a long line of lobster-traps, and many of the 
seaward buoys and warps had been swept 
across it. They menaced his footing. Should 
he trip and fall, a wave might sweep him into 
the harbor. 

A terrific blast snatched away his south- 
wester. Ralph braced his feet, leaning against 
the wind till it abated. Then he tramped on. 
He had no time to waste, for the tide was 








| 


| 


still rising, and it would take at least twenty 


morning,’’ remarked Dan | minutes to reach land. 


Deeper grew the breaking crests. Occasion- 
Bareheaded, 


he groaned, poniarded by the agony of the | panting, he trudged stoutly forward, keeping 


broken ribs pressing on his lungs. Ralph 
and the keepers held a council in the kitchen. 

‘We must get a surgeon right away,’’ con- 
cluded Leadbetter. ‘“That painisawful! I’ve 
been through it, and I know. It’s a tough 
night to tramp up the breakwater, but some- 
body’s got to do it. Take care of the light, 
Dan, and I’ll go for Doctor Somerby.’’ 

‘No, let me go,’’ interposed Ralph. 
sick, and you’re needed here.’’ 

His uncle unhasped the swinging window. 


*Dan’s 
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keeper hesitated. 

‘‘Can you make it, Ralph ?’’ he asked, doubt- 
fully. The boy looked out. A groan from the 
bed decided him. 

“T’ll make it,’’ was his quiet answer. He 
donned Pike’s rubber boots, oil coat and south- 
wester for his tourney with the storm. 

As he stepped out, lantern on arm, the blast 
staggered him. Could he ever reach land? 
Then he remembered Morgan’s suffering, and 
started stoutly up the breakwater. 
had gone two rods his lantern blew out. 

Fixing his eyes on a farmhouse light beyond 
the old fort on Gull Point, Ralph plunged 
forward. 








RALPH AND HIS UNCLE WORKED THEIR WAY ALONG THE 
GRANITE, KEEPING ABREAST OF THE APPROACHING BOAT. 


a watchful eye on the barrels, which were 
thicker than ever. Suddenly his toe caught 
in a warp, and he pitched forward. Then a 
barrel bounced against him, all but knocking 
him down. 

Regaining his feet, he looked for the guiding 
light. It had quietly vanished. To Ralph its 
loss was a fearful calamity. If the people in 
the farmhouse could only have known how 
much that feeble ray meant to him! Without 
it, he did not dare to walk. So he dropped on 
hands arid knees and began to 
creep. Down went his right arm 
into a hole, scraping his wrist 
raw. 

Unconsciously he turned to the 
left, and found himself crawling 


off it into the water boiling 
below. Over plunged his right 
arm. Then his left. Half his 


body hung above the abyss. Just 
in time he drew back to the 
center, and scrambled on through 
the deepening seas. 

It seemed to him that he 
crawled miles before he heard a 
grinding, as of millstones, the 
rumble of cobbles on the beach, 
and saw the black shadow of 
Gull Point ahead. But he knew 
that last hundred yards would 
be hardest of all, for in shoal 
water the billows were bigger 
and higher. 

Ralph forgot his caution. He 
jumped up to run. Three leaps, 
and a lobster-warp brought him 
down hard, right under a high 
black sea. The foaming crest 
shadowed him a moment, then 
thundered down, spinning him 
like a barrel across the granite. 
Clutching vainly at the blocks, 
he was hurled into the harbor. 

Up he came, ten feet from the 
dike. He struck out grittily. His 
left wrist rubbed a rope, probably 
the very one that had tripped 
him. Clinching it, he pulled 
himself in, hand over hand. 

Right here under the wall 
Ralph made his hardest fight. 


| In swooped a blast, smothering the lamp. The! Compared with this, everything before had 


been child’s play. 

The seas came over with a rush. 
is!’’ they seemed to growl. ‘‘We’ve got him 
now! Push him under! Drown him!” 

It was like the turmoil under a mill-dam. 
He could neither see nor hear nor breathe. 

Ralph swept a hand blindly over the blocks 
until he found a crevice large enough for his 
fingers. “He pressed his face close to the cold, 
rough granite, breathing between the seas. 


**Here he 


Before he | For a hundred feet he crept crabwise in absolute 


blackness, clinging to the blocks. 

Now he hung only by his finger-tips, his feet 
swinging loose and knocking against the wall. 
Now his toes found footing again. Every nail 


The causeway was fifteen feet broad, and | was gone; his fingers were cut to the bone. 
level as undressed stone could make it. Usually | But, fast or slow, he crept on, up to his neck 


it rose three or four feet above the highest tides, a 
safe though narrow road. Now, however, every 
crest foamed over it. 





Every quarter-minute | altogether. 


in water, drenched, battered, but unconquered. 
The seas thinned over his head, then stopped 
His feet touched bottom, and al- 


a red, tremulous fan from the tower behind | most before he knew it he was crawling up the 
shot far before Ralph, and shimmered seaward. | muddy path to the old fort. Not until the 
He heard the clang of the bell-buoy on Grind- | grass-blades touched his fingers could he realize 
stone, and farther south the grunt of the he had gained the shore. A few minutes’ rest, 
and he was on his way to the town. 


‘‘whistler’’ on Foeman’s Bank. | 
The first few hundred feet gave the lad no | 
special trouble. 


When, two hours later, he returned with the 


Although spray showered him | surgeon, the tide had fallen so far that it was 


and every sea swept the granite, the water, | an easy matter to reach the light. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH OF BELGIUM. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
ASED upon precedent and practise far 
more ancient than written laws is the de- 
cision solemnly handed down by a Missouri 
judge, to the effect that a wife has a right to 
scold her husband. 


— than seven thousand people residing 
upon a Paris street have petitioned that 
its name be changed. Since the sixteenth cen- 
tury it has been known as the Ruedes Mauvais- 
Garcons,—Bad Boys’ Street,—and whether the 
name no longer fits, or fits too well, is not made 
plain in the petition. 


Fame new Queen of Belgium is probably the 
first queen in history to hold a medical 
degree. She gained it at Leipzig before her 
marriage, and has given practical proof of her 
interest in her profession by founding a free 
dispensary, which she visits almost daily. Her 
father, the late Duke Charles Theodore of 
Bavaria, won eminence as an oculist. 
SUGGESTION for household economy was 
given in a scientific lecture recently, when 

a professor of physics said that the ordinary 
stove used in most kitchens wastes in a day 
enough heat to keep food hot for a month. 
Anything that will cool the kitchen in summer 
or warm it in winter, whether or not it cooks 
the meals, will be welcomed by the cooks 
themselves. i 

T HAS been proposed” to place a gigantic 

bronze statue of an Indian on Staten Island, 
as a peace memorial. In the base of the figure 
will be a library for Indian records and a 
museum for Indian relics. Should this colossus 
be built according to the present plan, it would 
overtop the Statue of Liberty by about three 
hundred and fifty feet. The torch of Bartholdi’s 
statue, however, will not allow the old land- 
mark to be overshadowed. 


See GORDON of Mississippi, ap- 
pointed to succeed the late Senator Mc- 
Laurin, is seventy-six years old. He served 
through the Civil War on the Confederate side. 
He has always been fond of field sports, and 
recently made the statement that for years he 
has had a forfeit of ten dollars posted that no 
boy who smokes cigarettes can beat him shoot- 
ing. None of the candidates who have tried 
has yet succeeded in winning the money. 

HE first considerable snow of the season in 

New York had the same effect on the 
arctic musk-ox in the zodlogical garden that 
the first swimming day in summer has upon 
the small boy in the country. The ox cavorted 
in his enclosure for hours, as if he were intoxi- 
cated with delight. The spectators supposed it 
was delight, but who knows but that the snow 
to him was like the playing of ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home, ’’ to an American wandering ina strange 
land? 


A FRENCH submarine, the Cigogne, has | book 


created a new kind of life-saving service. 
It was practising diving in the open sea during 
a recent storm, when the commander saw a large 
fishing-boat near it filland sink. The submarine 
immediately dived and forced itself under the 
fishing-boat. The valves were operated quickly, 
and the submarine rose to the surface, bearing 
the other boat with it, and held it up until the 
fishermen could be rescued. 


EARDS, whiskers, mustaches and shaven 
faces gain or lose popularity like chignons, 
pompadours, bangs or Marcel waves. The 
Austrian war-office has now interfered with 
the growing practise of clean shaving in the 
army of that country, and ordered all soldiers 
to wear the mustache, at least. This may be 
because bristling hair is supposed to give the 
face a more bellicose and terrifying aspect, but 
more probably it has no better reason than 
women find for many of their fashions—just 
“*because. ’? » 
IFFERENCES of opinion which seem at 
present to be irreconcilable have arisen 
between Eastern and Western devotees of tennis, 
golf and skating. Similar disagreements appear 
frequently, even among the athletes of a single 
section of the country. The former president 
of the Amateur Athletic Union believes that in 
time not merely a national but an international 


tribunal of amateur sportsmen will be created, 
to which all such differences may be referred. 
Such a court, had it been in existence, could, 
for example, have settled the unpleasant con- 
troversies which arose during the last Olympic 
games in London. . 


Ace in the eighteenth century one Jared 
Bean, himself an old librarian, wrote a 
quaint and interesting book called ‘‘The Old 
Librarian’s - Almanack.’’ He advised that 
women be excluded altogether from libraries, 
because they ‘‘are given to reading frivolous 
romances,’’ and their presence ‘‘detracts from 
the Gravity, Seriousness and Learning which is 
a library’s greatest glory.’’ What would old 
‘* Philobiblos,’”? as he called himself, think 
should he revisit the earth, and find a clear 
majority of the libraries of the country in the 
charge of women librarians ? 


e @¢ 


TO-DAY. 
Here hath been dawning another blue day; 
Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away? 
Thomas Carlyle. 


* 


WAR RUMORS FROM THE EAST. 


ARLIKE reports have been coming 
W from the far East for many months. 

Russia is said to have half a million 
soldiers concentrated in the vicinity of Lake 
Baikal on the trans-Siberian railroad; China 
and Japan are reported as entering into an 
agreement to resist the Russian advance; and 
in pursuance of this understanding, China is 
said to have re@nforced the garrison at Mukden, 
in Manchuria, by more than twenty thousand 
men. 

Such credence as these reports receive is 
largely due to the fact that the war between 
Russia and Japan was stopped before Russia 
was convinced that it was defeated, and before 
Japan was satisfied with its victory. The 
peace, therefore, left? both Russia and Japan 
dissatisfied, and simply postponed the settle- 
ment of the dispute to some other war, or to 
some other method of adjudication. : 
* The need of Russia for a winter outlet on the 
Pacific is still recognized by Russian statesmen, 
even though they are saying nothing of it now; 
and the need of Japan for room on the main- 
land for its surplus population is still pressing. 
This conflict of interest will continue as a 
cause of trouble for many years. 

The Russian government, however, has lately 
denied that war is in prospect, even though it 
‘admits that some officials expect it. Japan 
succeeded to the Russian rights in southern 
Manchuria after the war, and the two gov- 
ernments have since been striving to remove 
all misunderstandings. They have made agree- 
ments regarding railroads, commerce, fisheries, 
and other matters, and according to a semi- 
official statement from St. Petersburg, there is 
a ‘‘readiness to settle in a peaceful manner all 
questions which may arise.’’ 

But a peace guarantee much stronger than 
this statement is found in the fact that neither 
Russia nor Japan has recovered from the effects 
of the last war. When nations have no money 
to maintain armies in the field, the armies stay 
at home. 

* @ 


“WRITING DOWN” TO CHILDREN. 


‘ f{UCH mental energy is wasted every year 
in ‘‘preparing’’ for children’s reading 
the famous books of the world’s litera- 

ture. The offense arises both from an under- 
estimate of the child’s power of appreciation, 
and a grave misconception of the real excellence 
of the masterpieces themselves. It is partly 
due also to the increasing prevalence of the 
itch for scribbling; for many who have noth- 
ing of their own worth saying, regard them- 
selves as competent to ‘‘edit’’ another person’s 


Whatever the adapters may think, it is not 
well to put into ‘‘simple’’ language—words of 
one syllable—the great stories of the Bible, 
the plays of Shakespeare, the tales of the 
‘‘Arabian Nights,’? ‘‘Don Quixote’’ or the 
*““Odyssey.’’ It is not the bare bones of those 
stories which have made them immortal; in 
some cases the actual framework is common- 
place enough. 

The magic lies precisely in the words which 
clothe them, in the poetic imagery and imagi- 
native glow which ornament and illumine 
them. There genius speaks; put in the bald 
and anxious language of the uninspired editor, 
the masterworks become dull and uninviting 
things. Ten to one, a child who begins with 
adaptations will be discouraged from ever open- 
ing the originals. 

As a matter of fact, the literary taste of chil- 
dren—if it has not been tampered with—is 
often better than that of their parents, which 
may have been spoiled by years of slovenly 
writing and slipshod reading. They need not 
know the dictionary meaning of every word 
they see or hear. They follow the sense well 
enough, and respond with delightful readiness to 
the mysterious atmosphere and poetic glamour 
which the supreme artists have known how to 
throw round their work. 

Because these are the things which make the 
great books great, and because early familiarity 








with the best in literature as in life is of ines- 
timable value to the growing mind, the child 
ought not to be condemned to the ‘‘simplified’’ 
classics. If he is too young to show interest in 
the originals, wait till he is older. Do not spoil 
his appetite by feeding his mind with tabloid 
and tasteless stuff. Publishers and editors must 
live, no doubt, but some things ought not to be 


profaned. 
* © 


BY THE OLD DOOR-SILL. 
One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk, 
To mark where a garden had been. 
Thomas Campbell. 
* 


IMMUNE TO A DANGEROUS DISEASE. 


LERGYMEN who are engaged in the 

complicated task of curing physical ills 

as well as spiritual ones tell us that 
among women self-pity is one of the most 
obstinate of diseases. Apparently there is only 
one class of women immune to this intrusive 
and dangerous microbe. They are the women 
so busy that they have not a minute to spare 
for themselves. It takes leisure to nurse real 
woes, and imaginary ones are still more exact- 
ing 


But given even twenty minutes a day, one 
may accomplish much in the line of self-pity. 
Madam begins by mourning that she is misun- 
derstood by husband or daughter or mother or 
minister. Once let this regret arise and gain 
recognition, and it is next to useless to suggest 
the question, ‘‘Is there anything in me worth 
understanding ?’’ 

“‘Tt’s no use for me to try to make a pleasant 
home,’’ complained Mrs. Thompson. ‘My 
family misunderstand and thwart all my 
efforts.’? The listening friend required courage 
to say that Mrs. Thompson’s idea of a pleasant 
home was a parlor full of bric-d-brac and 
tight closed against occupancy, whereas the 
family preferred a cheerful living-room, not 
too fine for every day. 

Miss Brown pities herself because she has 
no money for shopping; Miss Black pities her- 
self because she has too much shopping to do. 
Mrs. Green mourns over her mending-basket 
full of children’s stockings, and Mrs. White, 
because her home is empty of little feet. 

There is always a chance to be sorry for 
oneself; by the same token, there is always 
a chance to rejoice in one’s fortune. A poor 
Irishwoman, with a dozen children, setting 
forth her condition to a friendly visitor, ended 
with, ‘‘And, thank God, we’ve niver lacked 
for a bit of salt with our praties!’’ 


* ¢ 


WHERE THE INCREASE IS GOING. 
HE high cost of living.is attracting uni- 
T versal attention. The increase has been 
assigned to various causes—among which 
are the tariff, control of production by trusts, 
short supplies of food and other things, and an 
overproduction of gold. 

It is impossible to assign to each of these 
influences the exact part which it may have 
had, but the Department of Agriculture has 
gathered some figures which seem to show that 
the farmers, at any rate, have benefited by the 
rise in prices. 

Taking the average prices of farm products 
between the years 1896 and 1900 as a basis, it 
is found that the cost of all commodities has 
increased nearly one-quarter. Farm crops and 
live stock, on the other hand, have increased 
more than three-quarters during the same 
period. Horses have advanced in value two 
and one-half times, and mules nearly as much ; 
swine and sheep, one and one-half times ; cattle, 
one and one-quarter. 

In cereal crops there has been a like increase. 
Corn has more than doubled in price—a fact 
which, of course, has an important bearing on 
the increased cost of beef and pork. Potatoes 
have almost doubled, and wheat has advanced 
to one and one-half times its value ten years 
ago. Cotton, a fair price of which used to be 
ten cents, has gone up to sixteen cents, but the 
prices of cotton goods have advanced less than 
twenty-five per cent. 

It is evident from these figures that the farmer 
is receiving at least an adequate share of the 
fruits of prosperity; but no one need grudge it 
to him. Farm labor has been notoriously 
underpaid in the past. Moreover, prosperity 
among the agricultural population is always 
reflected in the improved conditions of manu- 
facturing, transportation and general business. 


THE FLOW OF CAPITAL. 


T IS the unvarying law of capital that 
| it flows from the older countries to the 
newer, from the land of crowded population, 
intensive agriculture, economical habits and 
conservative business methods, to the land of 
untilled expanses, unopened mines, limited 
transportation systems and progressive spirit. 
Thus the United States ‘was at first and for 
many years an exclusively borrowing country. 
A London authority estimates that six billion 
dollars of European capital have come here in 
the past sixty years. The lenders have had no 
oceasion to regret the investment, for their 
money has earned them more here than it could 





have earned at home. Those six billions of 
European capital, of the coming of which there 
has been scant mention, supplementing the con- 
tinuous tide of European immigration, of which 
we hear so much, have been a most important 
agent in developing the country’s great natural 
resources, and in giving it the splendid measure 
of prosyerity which it enjoys. 

But the United States some time ago ceased 
to be wholly a borrowing nation. .Although 
it has been lavish, not to say wasteful, in 
expenditure and consumption, it has had enough 
surplus in the past generation to send about 
one billion dollars to the Latin-American coun- 
tries for investment, and has invested one-fourth 
as much more in Canada. It is now sending 
large sums to the far East. st 

The diffusion of American capital to other 
countries which are less developed is certain 
to be carried on upon a much larger scale in 
coming years, and to have an important bearing 
upon our foreign relations. The ease with 
which capital crosses international boundaries 
means much for the well-being of humanity. It 
contributes to the spread of civilization, tends 
to secure stability of government, and promotes 
the cause of peace. 


* 


MUSICAL BARBARIANS. 


HE president of Northwestern University, 
T in an address before the Music Teachers’ 

National Association in Chicago the 
other day said that the American people are 
musical barbarians, and that the function of 
the musician is to civilize them. 

The statement is extravagant in form, but is 
not untrue. It is probably true also that the 
English, the French, the German, the Russian, 
and every other nation, taking them as a whole, 
are musical savages. - Knowledge of the best 
music and appreciation of it is confined, in 
every country, to the few who have the oppor- 
tunity and the money to become familiar with it. 

But Americans are not so barbarous music- 
ally as they were a generation ago. Chicago, 
Pittsburg, New York, Boston and other cities 
have long maintained first-class musical organ- 
izations, and their concerts and operas have 
educated and entertained a great army of men 
and women who do missionary work for good 
music whenever the subject is discussed. 

Another musical educator of wider influence 
than the orchestras and singing societies is the 
mechanical piano-player. This device makes 
it possible for any person with a fondness for 
music to play in his own home the master- 
pieces of the best composers. Compositions 
which a professional musician cannot learn to 
execute on a piano without long and tedious 
practise, can be played with marvelous expres- 
sion by a tyro after an hour’s practise on the 
mechanical player. 

A still humbler, but more far-reaching influ- 
ence in popular musical education, is the 
phonograph or graphophone, which reproduces 
vocal as well as instrumental music. The 
more expensive forms of the instrument are so 
perfect that when a record made by a famous 
opera-singer is run through, it is difficult for 
a listener to decide whether he is hearing a 
human voice or a machine. 


LMOST three hundred men have served in 
presidential Cabinets since the formation of 
the government, and of the whole number the 
record for long service is now held by James 
Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. He achieved 
this distinction two months ago, when he passed 
the mark set by Albert Gallatin, who was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury from May 14, 1801, to February 
9, 1814, or twelve years, eight months and twenty- 
six days. The third in length of service is William 
Wirt, who was Attorney-General from 1817 to 
1829, almost equaling Gallatin’s record. Very 
few Cabinet officers have served over eight years. 
Secretary Wilson was appointed by President 
McKinley March 4, 1897, and so at the beginning 
of 1910 he had been in the office twelve years, nine 
months and twenty-seven days. Not only has 
Secretary Wilson had the longest Cabinet term in 
American history, but he has filled the office with 
distinguished success, materially extending the 
scope of the department’s work, and accomplishing 
many things for the country’s most important 
industry. ae. 
HE construction of the great municipal build- 
ing which New York is to erect at a cost of 
seven million dollars has begun, and in two years it 
ought to be ready for occupancy. This extraor- 
dinary structure is to be twenty-three stories in 
height, with a pillared tower rising still farther in 
the air. Chambers Street passes directly beneath 
it, as footways from Broad and Market streets pass 
under the Philadelphia City Hall, and as Mount 
Vernon Street passes under the State-House in 
Boston. The lower floors are to serve as a subway 
terminal, but there is room enough in the floors 
above to accommodate for many years to come all 
the city departments not elsewhere housed. The 
old city hall, in City Hall Park, built over a century 
ago, is not to be torn down. Its architectural 
beauty and historic associations have saved it 
from that fate, and the mayor and board of alder- 
men will still have their quarters there. 
VERY boy who reads of Robin Hood and his 
merry crew is anxious to own a good yew 
bow, but the average boy knows as much about 
yew as about the “sesame” of the “ Arabian 
Nights.” It is found, however, in the United 
States, both in the North and the South. The yew 
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of the Pacific slope reaches an average height of 
thirty or thirty-five feet and a diameter of six 
inches to a foot. The European yew is usually 
much larger. The United States consul at Nurem- 
berg has lately reported that the last yew forest in 
Germany is in the mountains not far from Munich. 
It covers an area of not more than a quarter of a 
square mile. Some of the trees are three or four 
hundred years old, and most of them are hollow 
and of no value as wood. The Germans are ma- 
king plans to preserve these specimens of the tree 
which yielded the wood from which the crossbows 
of their ancestors were made. 


THE SPEAKING OF MADAM FULTON. 


ADAM FULTON was dead. She had not 

been strong for some time, but nobody had 
dreamed that she was realty ill. She had seemed 
her usual quiet self the night before, her maid, 
red-eyed with weeping, told people, but in the 
morning, when she went to call her, she had found 
her—so. She must have been dead hours, the 
doctor said. 

There were no relatives—nobody belonging to 
her except the one middle-aged woman who had 
been at the same time servant and friend. Be- 
cause of that, the funeral service was to be in the 
church. It seemed a pity, people said, it would be 
so desolate—just a mere handful of people in the 
ehurch. 

Then came the surprise. The church was nearly 
full. And it was not curiosity—the faces showed 
that each one had her own reason for coming. 
The surprise was when each discovered that so 
many other people had reasons, too. For Madam 
Fulton never had touched the little town’s life 
intimately in any way; her very title had been 
given. her because of her impenetrable reserve. 
Not a single woman there, except the one who had 
served her, would have ventured to call her a 
friend. 

Yet—“I can’t seem to realize that she’s really 
gone,” a woman said, after the tiny procession 
had passed out of the church. “I never felt that I 
really knew her at all, but wher I looked back 
over the years she’d lived here, I found there 
wasn’t a special thing in my life—a great joy or 
sorrow—when she hadn’t sent a note. I have 
every one of them. They sounded so real—as if 
she knew and cared.” 

“Tf you had been in the minister’s family you’d 
have realized,” the minister’s daughter said. 
“Some of you know how hard it is to collect mis- 
sionary money, even after it has been pledged. 
She not only had it ready, but she always thanked 
us for giving her the opportunity to give. And so 
often, when father has been especially discouraged, 
she has sent him a word, perhaps only a line on 
her card, telling how a certain sermon had helped. 
Father said, when he heard she had gone, that he 
felt as if he didn’t know how to preach without 
her.” 

“It wasn’t only the minister.” The grocer’s 
wife had joined the group. “There have been 
other people—a few—who paid their bills as 
promptly, but there never was anybody else who 
always put in some word about the way we had 
served her. Tom said sometimes he thought he 
cared more about that than the money, because it 
seemed as if somebody appreciated how he tried, 
even though he failed sometimes.” 

“TI wonder if she ever in her life failed to thank 
anybody.” It was a thin, pale girl now, who 
worked for one of the milliners. “Of course we 
didn’t do much for her, because she didn’t go out, 
but there never was a bonnet we made that she 
didn’t say something nice about it. It saved me 
my place when I was just beginning—what she 
said about a bonnet I trimmed. I guess J/ ain’t 
likely to forget her.” 

Mrs. Holeomb looked round the group. She 
was the most prominent woman in the church—a 
famous worker, inexhaustibly kind-hearted, but 
often wounding others by her quick speech or lack 
of taet. 

“Friends,” she said, gravely, “I don’t know 
what this means to you, but I know what it is to 
me. Do you realize that everything you have 
told is simply an instance of courtesy? I’ve 
always said pleasant words don’t count much 
compared with what one did. I never can think 
so again after to-day. I never heard Mrs. Fulton 
speak anywhere in her life, but she has spoken 
to-day in a way some of us never can forget.” 


* © 


AN ORIENTAL STORY -TELLER. 


HE professional story-tellers of the East, de- 

scribed so often by travellers, are always 
men. Of women story-tellers we know less—ex- 
cept, of course, of Scheherezade, narrator of the 
“Arabian Nights’” tales; and she, although the 
most famous of all, was not a professional, and is 
herself a myth. 

But women story-tellers there are in Oriental 
lands, where the lady novelist is yet unknown, or 
her stories as unreal to their readers as the 
“Arabian Nights” tous. They often entertain the 
ladies of the harems, and some of them are as 
dramatic and effective in their art as any actress 
or reciter entertaining an Occidental woman’s 
club. 

Demetra Vaka, a Greek lady with many Turk- 
ish friends, had the privilege of listening to one of 
the most distinguished, Massaljhé-Hiran. 

“She salaamed to us with as much dignity as 
does Paderewski before he takes his seat at the 
piano,” she records. “She was dressed in dark 
red silk embroidered with green leaves. Her hair 
was braided, arranged on top of her head, and 
surrounded with a green silk kerchief on which 
patterns were worked in garnets. 

“Her face, long, thin and sallow, was very pale, 
accentuating a pair of large black eyes, which 
were made to look larger yet by black penciling. 
A pair of earrings, so long as to touch her shoul- 
ders, gave a barbaric aspect to her Eastern face. 
Her sleeves were of fleecy material and quite 
loose,her arms being covered with ancient brace- 
lets. Her hands were literally covered with rings 
—presents, mostly, from the powerful of the land. 

“She took her place in the middle of the floor, 





removed a pair of embroidered slippers from her 
feet, and sat down cross-legged on a cushion. All 
the ladies and slaves sat around her in the form 
of a semicircle. In the attitude of that small audi- 
ence there was a worshipfulness that strongly 
affected me. I felt that I was in the presence of 
genius. 

“*Good evening, honorable company!’ she said, 
touching the floor with her fingers and then kissing 
them to us.” 

Nor was it less than genius that Massaljhé- 

Hiran presently displayed in reciting the story of 
the ‘“‘Princess Yanina,” a tale on the same theme 
as “Tristan and Isolde,” or “Francesca da Rimini,” 
but with a different ending. She opened witha 
description of a stormy night. 
_ “Presently the woman next me shivered, and 
unconsciously I drew a scarf around me, before I 
realized with a smile that we were in a warm 
room,” declares the listener. 

Later, during the emotional crisis of the tale, 
her impassioned delivery and melting voice moved 
all to tears, and some to open sobbing. 

“My muscles,” confesses Demetra Vaka, “had 
become so rigid in the intensity with which I had 
followed her story that they actually pained me 
when they were relaxed.” 


THE BUNDLE OF HAY. 


HEN travelling on foot from Rothenburg to 

the Danube, Mr. Everett Warner had the 
good fortune to put up at an inn, “The Sign of 
the Lamb,” where the charges were so small as to 
surprise him. He describes in Seribner’s Maga- 
zine this unusual experience: 


It was quite dark when I reached the “Lamb.” 
On entering the tavern, which I found crowded to 
overflowing, I sought the Frau Wirtin and made 
the customary inquiry about the charge for accom- 
modation. 

“Twenty pfennigs,”’ five cents, “is the charge for 
a single room,” she answered, to my reat aston- 
ishment. I barely recovered sufficient natural 
yng | to inquire if light was included at that 
figure. It was. 

will confess that, once irrevocably committed 
to the room, and following the Frau Wirtin’s flick- 
my ye up-stairs, I had some furtive regrets 
for the haystack under the open sky; but when I 
reached my quarters, I found that the misgivings 
due to the alarmingly low price were unfounded. 
I will not pretend it was a luxurious chamber into 
which I was shown, but it was a oe, 
and, to be fair to it, many a better bed has not 
yielded me half so good a night’s rest. 

The next morning, while settling the most insig- 
nificant hotel bill that it has ever been my lot to 
encounter, I could not help thinking that those 
who pictured the country innkeeper as a rapacious 
brigand had certainly never put up at the “Sign 
of the Lamb.” Personally, I have yet to be 
charged with a bundle of hay, but I understand it 
has happened. 

“How is this, Herr Wirt?’ exclaimed the 
amazed traveller, going over the items of food and 
drink on his bill. “You have me charged with a 
bundle of hay.” 

“Quite right, quite right,”’ responded the land- 
lord, readily. “You complained last night of the 
mooing of a cow in the adjoining stable, and I 
gave her a bundle of hay to quiet her.” 


® © 


A WELL OF ENGLISH. 


“<-rRUTH lies deep down,” says Democritus. 

So does. the sense in some men’s written 
English, of which statement the following letter 
should be proof. The local bank in a Massachusetts 
town owns a house which it has had difficulty in 
letting because it lacked a good supply of water. 
The directors decided that they would have a well 
driven, and wrote to a contractor in a neighboring 
town asking him to estimate the cost and report. 
Here is his letter: 

Mr H. Best 
Barton reference determining Contractor 
caliber of character Mr E. Linskey 
Selectman 

Gentlemen Per Mr. Larry Croft 
I herewith transfer all possible interest of atten- 
tion as may invite your interest in a Driven Well, 
assuring the commendable desire of favorable 
proceedings, plus the importance of your valuable 
reference solicited. 
Positively definite conclusions confounded with 
the meaning of fact are not possible to warrant. 
I assure you the cost of a splendid Driven Well 
am times not worth the mention, or infinites- 
mal. 
In connection with 4 Driven Wells, hence, and 
separate from 3 Driven Wells, hence, I am bound 
to consider your wants paramount. 
A comprehensive explanation per vatum on your 


pee a : 
Believe me to be your obedient servant. 
I. Ducrow, Pyptentes 
>, O. 4 


Please permit 

Will advance reference from all the business men 
in Pendexter. ‘ 

Never had any legal proceedings with my fellow 
man. I. D. 


* © 


NOTHING TO SAY, 
CCORDING to a delightful story of Shelley, re- 
counted in the International Journal of Ethics 
by the Rev. Bradley Gilman, the splendid mental 
equipment of the poet did not include humor. 


In his characteristically impassioned way 
Shelley was deeply interes’ in the problem 0: 


immortality. One day he met a nurse-maid wheel- 
ing ave young child in a perambulator. 
‘Here is a little soul,” he reflected, ‘recently 


come to earth, out of the great unknown preceding 
human life. ‘Perhaps he can tell me something 
about the great unknown after human life. The 
two realms may be one and the same.” 

He accosted the infant twice, but of course 
gained no response, only a blank infantile stare. — 

“Alas! alas!’ sighed Shelley. “How very reti- 
cent these little creatures are!” 


REFUSED TO BE FOOLED. 


HERE is no fooling a man who loves fooling. 
Some one, on that significant date, April 
ist, sent Henry Ward Beecher a letter contain- 
ing just a sheet of paper with the two words, 
“April Fool,” says the United Presbyterian. 
Mr. Beecher opened it, and then a delighted 
smile beamed over his face as he exclaimed: 
“Well! I’ve often heard of a man =. a 
letter and forgetting to sign his name to it, but 
this is the first case of a man signing his name and 
forgetting to write the letter.” 





MILLIONS OF WOMEN 
Use Cuticura Soap, the World’s Favorite 
Saponaceous Emollient for the 
Skin, Scalp and Hair. 

For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 
and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, whiten- 
ing and soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby 
rashes, itchings and chafings, and many sanative, anti- 
septic purposes which readily suggest themselves to | 
mothers, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, | 
bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura | 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, is priceless. [Adv. 


100 all different, fine Ecuador, New- | 
Sraes ! foundland, etc., only 10c. 100 diff. U.S. 








big bargain, 30c.! 1000 mixed foreign, only 20c. List 
free! Agts. wanted. 50 per ct. L. B. Dover, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The 
Bissell 
will pick it up 

This common expression is amply justi- 
fied by the all-around utility of the Bissell 
Sweeper. No matter what the nature of the 
litter is, a BISSELIL, ‘ Cyco” BALI, BEAR- 
ING Carpet Sweeper will do the work thor- 
oughly, and with an ease that is little short 
of marvelous. It raises no dust, runs quietly, 
and means a saving of carpets and draperies 
A BISSELIL. costs less than forty corn 
brooms, and lasts longer. They are sold by 
all dealers at prices from $2.75 to $6.50. 

Write for booklet. 

Buy a Bissell Sweeper from your dealer, 
send us the purchase slip within one week 
from date of purchase, and we will send 
you FREE a fine quality leather card case 
with no printing on it. 

BEWARE of frauds who claim to be sent 
out by us to repair Bissell Sweep- 
ers. We employ no agents of this kind. 
_ Address Dept. 142, 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest and Only Exclusive 
Carpet Sweeper Makers FT 
in the World.) 
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MAULE’S SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 


is the reason why for many years past I have 


done such an enormous seed business. 67,801 
customers in Pennsylvania alone, with almost 
half a million the world over. My NewSeed Book 
for 1910 is a wonder; contains everything in 
seeds, bulbs and plants worth growing. Weighs 12 
ounces, contains over 600 illustrations, 192 pages, 
Any gardener sending his name on a postal 
card can have it for the asking. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
1745 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
5 cents (stamps), and if you mention 
this paper I will enclose in the catalogue 
a packet of the above choice pansy seed, 




















We have been making Stockings 
Varicose for Companion readers 18 years, 
and have a record of every case 


Veins. treated. Have hundreds of let- 


ters praising our Seam! 


# ELASTIC 
" STOCKINGS 


If be a have need of Elastic 
Stocking send us your measure 
and let us make you one from 
guaranteed new elastic. 
his is the onTy way togeta 
satisfactory Stocking. 
Booklet, prices, self-measure 
directions free. 

Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 

‘eavers, 201 Oxford 8t., L: Mass. 
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Photo by Commander Peary 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
Waltham, Mass. 


with the simultaneous tide observations 
Cape Bryant, where accurate time was 


mand of the third supporting party. 


of correctness of our time. 





| entirely satisfactory. 





THE NORTH POLE 


Watches 


At The North Pole 


“WHERE ACCURATE TIME WAS THE ESSENTIAL FEATURE” 





Copyright, 1909, R. E. Peary 


New York, November 2oth, 1909. 


Gentlemen: Waltham Watches were used during my expedition in connection 


at Cape Sheridan, Cape Columbia and 
the essential feature. They were also 


taken on sledge expeditions north over the ice. 
Watches were distributed to different supporting parties, and were used for 
time comparisons by the parties up to the point where Marvin returned in com- 


As further simultaneous tide observations were contemplated between Cape 
Sheridan and Cape Morris Jesup—the most northern part of Greenland—Marvin 
took with him the five Waltham Watches in the party for this purpose, the object 
being that comparison of the five different watches might give us absolute certainty 


The performance of the watches in connection with the tide observations was 
Very truly yours, (Signed) R. E. PEARY. 
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IKE some fresh wildwood bud that blows 
LU Far off from kindred summer snows 
She threads the restless bobbing rows 

With smile a-hover ; 
Small faces at her passing bloom 
Like flower-folk in the dusty room, 
All-eager for her soul’s perfume, 
So much they love her! 


Outside the horses climb the hill, 
A treetop wren sings sweet and shrill, 
And dream-winged sounds of summer fill 
The schoolroom’s closes ; 
Within the clock ticks on the wall, 
Long shadows on the blackboard fall, 
And faint there hovers over all 
The scent of roses. 


Small Hilma smiles up starry-eyed 
That Love thus pauses at her side 
To point at letters fat and wide 

Mid thin-writ neighbors; 
Round Wilhelm ducks his shaven head, 
His baby-soul, long-starving, fed 
On heart-warm praises merited 

By painful labors. 


Her voice is like the voice of spring 
When first the northern robins sing, 
Her dress a cool green rippling thing 
Like shadowed grasses; 
Her face, star-bright with charity, 
Glows down upon her charges wee— 
An angel touched of God is she 
To those she passes! 


* ©¢ 
THE TEST OF RELIGION. 


yee HE experiences of 

Ny 7 i Job find their par- 
allel sometimes in 

modern life, when one 
misfortune follows an- 
other. There is a pe- 

— ; culiar pathos in the 
disappointments of simple immigrants to Amer- 
ica, who, fleeing from privation elsewhere, in 
expectation of immediate wealth, occasionally 
find that poverty and hard work must still be 
their portion for many years. This was the 
experience of a little band of deeply earnest 
men and women who made their way to Amer- 
ica a few years ago, and formed a colony in the 
semiarid region in western North Dakota. 

They did not expect much of a crop the first 
year, but the late planting and early frost com- 
bined to diminish even their small estimate. 
The next year they had drought.. The follow- 
ing year the crops were good, but a terrific 
hail-storm beat the wheat down into the earth 
and cut the corn to ribbons. The next year 
there was another drought. 

Through all these tribulations these simple, 
stolid, pious folk held their little Sunday 
services, and their mid-week meetings for 
prayer, and kept their faith in God. 

‘*To be free to worship God, to have home 
and hope and liberty—that is so great a bless- 
ing,’’ said one of them, ‘‘what matters the 
lack of food ?’’ 

Then, with tremulous voice and in broken 
English, he added, ‘‘Shall these things separate 
us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, 
or distress, or persecution, or famine, or naked- 
ness, or peril, or sword? What though for 
His sake we are killed all the day long? .. . 
In all these things we are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us. For I am per- 
suaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God.’’ 

One thing had been in their favor. Through 
the four unpropitious summers their herds of 
swine had lived and increased, and the time 
was approaching when these would be ready 
for market. But a strange disease broke out 
among them, and they began to die. 

The same old man who had confessed his 
faith in the paraphrased words of Paul had 
a fine drove of hogs. Cholera was making 
ravages among them. He did not know what 
to do, so he sent his son to an American neigh- 
bor, who came and looked them over. 

‘*Look here, boy,’’ said the neighbor, ‘‘you 
hustle down to the railway-station, and have 
the agent wire for a car. We’ll sort out those 
that haven’t yet begun to show it, and ship 
them to Chicago. If you hurry, the agent can 
get you a car on the local this afternoon, and 
you can get them off to-night. ’’ 

‘*You mean there are some that still are 
healthy ?’’ asked the old man. 

‘*They’re all infected, every one of them. In 
a week you won’t have a hog left on the place. 
But it takes two or three days after they begin 
to show the first symptoms before they come 
down with the disease, and I think if we pick 
them carefully, we can cut out a car-load that 
will pass.’’ 








The boy stood hesitating between the father 


and the neighbor. In a moment the old man 


spoke: 

‘Shall we commit this great sin? Not so, 
for God knows, and He will not see us do 
wrong, nor yet will He forsake us in our need. 

‘‘No, my friend, if they must die, it is better 
they die here than in Chicago.’’ 

The neighbor returned to his own farm, and 
told the story to the other neighbors. 

‘*Those Stundists have got the real thing,’’ 


he said. 
*® ® 


PLAYING MARBLES FOR HIS LIFE. 


NE who visits an encampment of Indians is 
O likely to find many of the younger members, 

and some of the older ones, practising 
games or feats of skill. A favorite amusement 
with the young Indians is the use of the bow 
and arrow. Pitching quoits is indulged in by 
older persons. In the “Chronicles of a Kentucky 
Settlement,” Mr. Watts tells how a boy of eleven 
years of age showed an Indian how to play marbles. 
The boy, Joseph Adair, was on his way from Hills- 
boro, North Carolina, to Tennessee in the fall of 
1805. The lad had become separated from his 
foster-father’s family some little distance on the 
trail, when he met an Indian unexpectedly. 


Joseph had been loitering along behind the 
teams, “plumping” marbles, a dozen or more of 
which he had brought, with him from Hillsboro, 
when he was much alarmed on seeing in the road, 
directly in front of him, a large, fierce-lookin 
Indian, rifle in hand, and otherwise equi with 
tomahawk and knife, after the manner of his race. 

The lad’s first impulse—so he afterward related 
—was turn and run for his life; but this he 
knew, after a it’s idera fon, would 
unavailing, and would, moreover, be not only 
equivalent to a confession of cowardice, but woul 
increase his danger. 

His next Gone was to shout aloud for help; 
but then it struck him that probably he could not 
make himself heard, and even if he could, the 
doubt thus expressed as to the Indian’s peaceable 
intentions might anger the savage, in which event 

s deadly work could be accomplisired before 
a one could come to the boy’s assistance. 

hese thoughts ran quick —- the boy’s 
mind, the Indian, meanwhile, standing like a 
statue in the ro It then occurred to Joseph 
that the Indian was closely mt wr iiprny | the marbles, 
and he determined to resort to a little friendly 
Gyemee- 

icking up the marbles and holding them out in 
the palm of his hand, he approached the dusky 
stranger, and with as calm a voice as he could 
command, said, “Marbles! Do you want one? 
Moy have both. I have more.” 

The Indian took the marbles and examined one 
of them so closely that the boy supposed the 
savage had never before seen such a toy, and was 
trying to determine its use. Upon this, he took 
two other marbles from his ket, and casting 
one of them some six or eight feet from him, he 
properly adjusted the other between his thumb 
and finger, and re yy to the Indian, 
took deliberate aim. e hit the marble that he 
shot at so plump that it was knocked several 

ards. The one he had shot spun round in ‘almost 
b= same place from which the other had been 

riven. 

It was a good shot. The Indian, observing the 
game, uttered something like a — of approval, 
and placing the marbles given him in his pouch 
without a word ora gesture stepped from the roa 
and disappeared in the forest. 





A POLITE ELEPHANT. 


HAT everything should be in its own place 
T is a matter not only of convenience, but of 

necessity for some people, and some ani- 
mals, as the following examples from John 
Augustus O’Shea’s “Leaves from the Life of a 
Special Correspondent” go to prove. Certain 
orders of intellect run smoothly in accustomed 
grooves, but have no ability to meet any unusual 
occasion. The author describes a visit to a tray- 
elling menagerie. 


The showman was repeating his lesson like a 
schoolboy. He was enlarging on the peculiarities 
of the ostrich of Africa, upon the uncanny form of 
which the visitors were supposed to be gazing. 

“But, my friend,’ I remarked in an undertone 
to that functionary, “that is not the ostrich of 
Africa; that is the pelican of Australia.” 

“They’re always playing gence on_me!” ex- 
claimed the showman, plaintively. “How can a 
cove tell which is which, if they goes on a-chang- 
ing of the cages when his back is furned>” 

n the other instance of the value of order it 
was the animal which was not equal to the emer- 
gency. The showman rose superior to such slight 
vicissitudes of fortune. 

In the illness of the regular showman, a sub- 
stitute was furnished with a piece of paper setting 
forth the elephant’s tricks. 

“The behemoth will now walk around the ring 
on three legs!”” shouted the showman. 

Behemoth did as ordered, and the audience 
applauded. 

“The behemoth will now stand on his hind legs!” 
the elephant performing his tasks ay, 

At last a mistake was made in the order. Throw- 
ing his whip on the ground, the showman an- 
nounced that the behemoth would now lift the 
whip with his trunk. Nothing of the kind hap- 
pened. The elephant began moving round the 
ring backward. A negro attendant whispered to 
the showman: 

“That’s his next number!” 

a showman was equal to the occasion, and 
said: 

“Ladies and ntlemen, my favorite is not 
pe ae out_of his engagement, but he is more 
— han I, and wishes to make his farewell 

fore he goes. So polished are his manners that 
he retires as he might at court, and presently will 
follow with the whip.” 
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RESTORED TO CONSCIOUSNESS. 


FTEN the person who is most frightened at 
the awfulness of a wedding is not the bride 
or the groom, but the best man. On him 

there rests the responsibility of a stage-manager 
who is anxious for his star actor to make his exits 
and his entrances just right. What may happen 
in the way of nerve-trying experiences is indicated 
by the Louisville Courier-Journal in the following 
story: 

The best man was getting more flustered every 
minute. Finally they arrived at the altar, and the 
minister began saying the all-important words. 
He looked at the best man, awaiting the produc- 
tion of the ring. 

.The bridegroom fixed him with stony gaze, and 
the bride turned her pleading eyes upon him, too. 

The hand of the best man stuck in the depths of 
his trousers pocket,—“regular” best men carry 





the rings in their right-hand waistcoat pockets, 
you know,—and when he brought it forth it was 


empty. 

the bridegroom increased the stoniness of his 
stare, and the = collar of the best man became 
slightly more suffocating and a little more wilted. 

nce more he thrust a hand into the recesses of 
his trousers pocket, and once more there was 
nothing there. 

The dela¥ was getting noticeable, and people in 
the back seats leaned forward to see if the bride 
had not fainted. Desperate, the bridegroom deter- 
mined to wait no longer, but in a tone that was 
ey heard by nearly everybody there he said 

ercely: 





“You, Jeanry, ve me that ring!” 

That soun so natural that the unhappy best 
man just simply found it right away and gave it 
up; and then they were married and lived happy 
ever after. 


GENIUS 


By L. M. Montgomery 





a= NDRED generations have gone into its 
making, 
With all their love and tenderness, with all 
their dreams and tears; 
Their vanished joy and pleasure, their pain and 
their heart-breaking, 
Have colored this rare blossom of the long 
unfruitful years. 


Their victory and their laughter for this have 
strong men given, 
For this have sweet dead women paid in 
patience which survives, 
That a great soul might bring the world, as from 
the gate of heaven, 
All that was rich and beautiful in those for- 
gotten lives. 
* ¢ 


A LITERARY SHRINE. 


HE ear was delayed by a hot box, and some 

: 4 of the passengers descended and strolled up 

and down to stretch their legs. A _ bright 

young drummer, looking appreciatively down the 

long green tunnel of the elm-shaded street, and up 

at the quaint old-fashioned houses, commented on 
the beauty of the place. 


“Got a kind of a Sarah-Orne-Jewett-Mary-E.- 
Wilkins-Alice-Brown look to it, somehow. Say, I 
believe somebody must have written this place i 
t looks as natural! Let’s ask the oldest inhabi- 
tant over there.” 

Two aged villagers on the curb were arguing the 
respective merits of dashing on water from a pail 
or beating out the fire with a broom. He hailed 
them gen say 2 

“Say, this little old town of yours belongs in the 
birthplace-of-distinguished-people and homes-of- 
authors class, doesn’t it? Real scene of So-and- 
so’s romance —illustrated supplement — special 
article, with photographers kind of thing? New 
England Notabilities? Daughters of the Puritans 
=. es Who’s your most distinguished 
citizen?” 

The aged natives looked at him reflectively, and 
then at each other. 

“Jonas Bardwell, he owns the biggest place,” 
ventured one of them, cautiously, “but Enos Rod- 
man, he’s about as smart as anybody.” 

“TI didn’t say richest, did I? Nor I didn’t say 
smartest,” persisted the inquiring drummer. 
“Most distinguished, 
you know;; that sort 0 

Se eg hoed the d venerable native, 
brightening, “that sort o’ thing! Now I know 
who ye mean: ye must mean Cale Henderson. 
Cale, he’s with Slocum’s circus, and he writes the 
language for ary bill-board that show sets up, and 
tells the artist feller what critters to paint, doing 
what into the bargain. 

‘“‘He’s certainly a master hand for squeezing out 
the biggest words in the dictionary, an’ sprinklin 
7em round effective. He’s art an’ literature, 
right. Must be him ye was mz | of. 

‘Cale, ye see, he’s some showy in his doings, an’ 
*tain’t but nateral outsiders taking him fer some- 
thing —, We ain’t never reckoned him a ‘dis- 
tinguished citizen’; but mebbe if you hain’t known 
him, boy an’ man, es we have, ye might never 
notice he was jest a fool, after all. 

“Cale, he was born in that house right opposite. 
There ain’t a tablet on it yet; but ef ye want to 
consider it a literary shrine, I don’ know’s any- 
body’ll hender ye.” 

There was a burst of laughter; and the drummer, 
running a hasty eye over the contents of the show- 
window of the general store and post-office, mur- 
mured meekly: 

“Gentlemen, if anybody would like some gum- 
drops warranted genuine antiques, or Leon go 
peppermint sticks such as grandmother u to 
suck, I guess it’s up to me to buy ’em.” 


I said: literature and art, 
f thing.” 





A DINNER IN THE DESERT. 


HOSE who travel in far countries sometimes 

| have to put up with strange food. Ina book 

by Mrs. Roland Wilkins, entitled “By Desert 

Ways to Baghdad,” there is an account of a night 

in the desert when any kind of food would have 

been welcome to the author’s companions and 
herself. 


The cook came in with a ieoring expression. 
“What will you have for supper?” he said. 
“What can we have?” we answered, with the 

caution arising from long experience of limited 

possibilities. 

“What you wish,” he said, with as much assur- 
ance and affability as if he were presenting a 
huge bill of fare. 

“Get a fowl,” I said. 

“There is not one left,” he answered. 

“Eggs, then,” I suggested, with the humor of 
desperation. 

“No fowl, how eggs?” he answered, with pity- 
ing superiority. 

“Well, we will have what there is,” I said. 

“There is nothing,” he answered, cheerfully. 

Was there nothing left of our stores? I rum- 
maged in the box which held them. Everything 
was wet and slimy; a few bars of chocolate were 
soaked in borril, emanating from a broken bottle ; 
two dirty linen ~—_ contained respectively a little 
tea and rice; a my yen eee pasty mess in 
what had once been a pasteboard box aroused my 
curiosity. Could it be? Yes, protein flour, ‘““em- 
inently suitable for travellers, forming a delicious 
and sustaining meal when no other food is pro- 
curable.” 

“X.,” I said, “shall we eat —” 

“Don’t talk about it,” said X. “Cook every- 
thing together.” 

We put a can of water on the fire, and threw in 
the rice and protein. The chocolate and borrtil 
were added. ith an air of pride, Hassan pro- 
duced a small, round, grimy object, which he held 
aloft with pri e. 

“Onion!” we all shouted simultaneously in ex- 
cited, ungovernable greed. He nodded gleefully, 





and then pulling a long, dagger-like knife from his 
belt, he cut the treasure into slices and let them 
fall into the bubbling pot. 

When the moment o 5-7 mergence seemed 
to have arrived, he lifted the pot off the fire and 
geen it between us, and handed us each a spoon. 

y companion swallowed a few mouthfuls. 

pp Bn some a -~ an... eA said, 
with a look of apology, as she put the spoon down. 
I agreed cheerfully. . ia 


A BEGGARS’ NEWSPAPER. 


RATERNITIES and other organizations 
F among street beggars have been in existence 

for years, but it is not widely known that in 
one city, at least, a newspaper edited solely for 
mendicants exists and even flourishes. This paper 
is printed and circulated mainly in Paris. The 
poorest street arab considers it as necessary as 
his penny loaf of bread, although it contains 
neither politics nor foreign news. The type is of 
the cheapest sort, and no artist has ever tried his 
skill on its pages. The following is the sort o 
matter which is printed: . 


“At the Madeleine, Tuesday, at noon, a grand 
marriage—two million franes dot.” 

“A baptism at St. — Wednesday, at four 
o’clock—grandson of la Comtesse Rambeau.” 

“Thursday, interment of Monsieur le Comte de 
Brian, from the South Chapel of Notre Dame, at 
two o’clock.” 

“Reception chez Madame la Baronne Chevreau 
—Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, from four to 
seven.” 

These items are carefully noted by the interested 
poor, and on the — mentioned a motley throng 
of beggars assembles along the route—‘‘some in 
rags, some in tags, and some in velvet gowns.” 

Guantities of sous change hands on such days, 
for the French are generous on these occasions. 
A notice of a baptism is a signal for all the neigh- 
i r children to assemble at the church 
door, where dragées, or sugar-plums, are lavishly 
thrown to the multitude. “Baptism — ” it is 
ealled, and it is displayed in the confec joners’ 
windows in dainty boxes, marked with gilt letters, 
ita t 7 

This candy is eaten at no other time. It belongs 
exclusively to such ceremonies, and the little 
boxes are distributed among the guests, with the 
baby’s name emblazoned on the corner. 

No less eager are the youthful beggars to tiptoe 
up the broad steps of the Madeleine to witness a 

and interment of some celebrity. With bated 

reath they peer into the somber depths, past lofty 
columns, where countless lights twinkle on the 
beautiful altar, while the great organ rolls out its 
ponderous tones. ‘ 

A sudden movement along the aisles causes the 
uninvited guests to beat a hasty retreat down the 
stone steps before the beadle, who, with cocked 
hat and a heavy chain round his neck, slowly 
advances at the head of the procession, plantin 
his massive staff down firm M at_ each step. 
highly esteemed man is the beadle, a Sonety 
inspiring awe in the youthful breast. His trap- 
pings and military bearing call up visions of stiff- 
necked monarchs of the middle ages. 

All this pomp and Coplay means a living to 
the throng of assembl beggars. Their out- 
stretched palms gather a harvest of sous, tossed 
to them by the aristocracy as they are carefully 
handed into their carriages. 


* @¢ 


LITTLE RUG- MAKERS. 


N DESCRIBING Persian industries, Mrs. 
| Hume-Griffith, in “Behind the Veil in Persia 

and Turkish Arabia,” tells how the beautiful 
carpets of that country are made, of course with- 
out machinery of any kind. The warpis stretched 
on 4 loom, which is merely a frame. The woof con- 
sists of short threads woven and knotted by hand 
without the aid of a shuttle. When a row is fin- 
ished it is pressed tightly to the rest of the web by 
means of a comb inserted into the warp. 


The weaver does not see the pattern as he 
works, for he sits with the reverse side of the web 
toward him. The looms are generally kept in an 
fe meng ome vaulted room, often with water run- 
ning through the center. At each loom three or 
four workers sit, according to the size of the 
earpet. Sometimes the workers consist of one 
man and two children, and occasionally the owner 
uses boys and girls only for the weaving, one man 
acting as overseer to the children. 

I sat on the high stool by the side of a tiny girl 
whose fingers were working away so fast I could 
hardly follow her movements. The overseer was 
walking up and down the room, calling out instruc- 
tions to the workers. Tome it sounded a horrible, 
incoherent jumble, but the children seemed to 
understand it perfectly. 

The overseer held in his. hand a paper, from 
which he was apparently reading out instructions. 
It was something like this: 

“To Number One, three blue thread$, one white, 
two green; Number Two, four yellow, one white,’ 
and so on, each child repeating after the “master” 
the instructions given. As it was all said in a 


ss monotone, the result was confusin, 
and deafening; but there the little weavers sit, 
day in, day out, week after week, in this dark, 


gloomy cellar, kept hard at it by the unrelenting 
overseer. 

The children are taken on as “weavers” when 
very young, some even starting when five or six 

ears old. Their hours of work are from sunrise 

© sunset in the summer, and two or three hours 
after sunset in the winter. 

The consequence of this abominable “sweating” 
Tom is that to-day there are hundreds of little 
children in Kerman, from eight to nine years of 
age, confirmed cripples from rheumatism and 
other diseases. 

From sitting so long in one position, while still 
of tender years, amid such damp surroundings. 
their little feet and hands become knotted an 
deformed. They can no longer earn their daily 
bread, so perforce must help to swell the great 
multitude of beggars who throng the streets and 
bazaars of Kerman. 


* © 


AGAIN THE COST OF LIVING. 


T IS much easier to talk about spending money 

| than it is to find it to spend. A story from the 

Philadelphia Record puts the matter in concrete 

form. A Western man who has since attained 

great success was telling of his early difficulties in 
securing capital. 


“We had, in those days,” said the man, “‘wonder- 
ful offers, magnificent promises, but when it came 
to the actual laying down of money, then gloom 
descended on the scene. 

“Our friends, with their mouths full of millions 
and their quite empty hands, reminded me of a 
barber in my town. 

“This barber said one day, as he shaved me: 

“*That’s a fine pup of Simmons’s. I’d give any- 
thing for it.’ 

““*Well, it’s for sale, isn’t it?’ said I. 

“The barber burst into sneering laughter. 

“Oh, yes, it’s for sale,’ said he, ‘but do you 
know what Simmons wants for it? Why, two 
dollars!’ ”’ 
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NAMING THE FLOWER. a wes \es = —oh, what had he not meant 
. oe e to accomplish this week! But 
Ry Careline Whenten. mother could not—could not 
“aUNT RUTH, have you \ keep him away from West- 
A thought of any new ' chester! She never could 
games for Norton’s 3 break his heart like that! His 
party?’ asked Bertha Cha- Se feet fairly flew over the 
pin. + ground; this suspense must 
“One that perhaps will do. cles e pe be ended. 
It is a little different from ran Mother was sewing, as she 
any that I ever played.” 4 nearly always was, but she 
‘‘Let’s try it now.’’ ps £ e Ry. fe 4 dropped her work, and the 
‘Allright; it will be a test. 4 °4 oa tf <a hand trembled that she held 
You may go out of the room, P % : out for the report. Maybe 
while the rest of us agree Z \  *§ she had felt the suspense, too. 
upon a flower.’’ ; ° ae Her She read the few words, and 
Bertha came back when ae her eyes filled with tears, 
summoned, and awaited her well ia and Lester knew what that 
aunt’s directions. Sf: ef meant. ‘‘It isn’t fair!’’ he 
“You may ask one fair e , Es j Ss : ry burst out. ‘“Teacher didn’t 
question of each of us, but o. 2 4 : ag 7 SS ry. Mt mark me fair! I have been 
we shall tell you no more than Fas) ; ad FA any j good! I don’t deserve to 
is necessary, and in a way to : * e 3 Q j 5 : an stay at home! I didn’t do 
mislead you, if possible.’’ ba . * ? y ey: =} “3 wrong !”? 
‘What color is it?’’? Bertha ree y od -i ap es ‘*‘Wait, Lester— wait, 
asked of Carl. e 6 Gi ~ dear.’’ Mother’s voice was 
‘White. ’” ; Bee % °? ao Sg very gentle. ‘‘If you tell me 
“Ts it large or small?’’ eile i ‘ othe : win im ~ on your honor that this report 
‘Several inches across,”’ - - ne ee Sites is unfair, if you really think 
answered Aunt Ruth. 3 Ze ae. gel cael se you deserve to go to West- 
“Ts it fragrant ?’’ ; nae se err a Ze chester, you may go. You 
‘‘No,’’ replied Norton. ; joe See ‘ 2 : eid : 3 remember what I said a week 
“© bother’ scowled Ber- : this a ng ati on. Oe Mate } Bn: | ‘ ago; you know the conditions. 








tha. ‘‘I thought it must be 

a rose or a lily.’’ : 
‘Does it grow in eur garden?’ asked Carl. 
“*Yes,’’ replied Alice. ‘‘I have seen it.’’ 
‘Does it have a golden heart, Aunt Ruth ?’’ 
*“No.”? 


‘Then it isn’t a daisy,’’ she mused. ‘‘Oh, I 
know! Norton, is it a very fashionable flower 
just now ?”’ 


‘Then it can’t be a white peony; besides, 
those are used for wedding decorations. Has 
it many petals ?’’ 

‘Millions of them, I believe,’’ said Alice. 

‘Dear me, only one question more! How 
much can you buy a plant for?’’ 

“T never heard of a florist’s selling one,’’ 
said Mrs. Chapin, laughing. 

“Oh, I believe it’s a weed! Is it a weed?’’ 

‘*That’s another question,’’ said Norton. 

“So it is! Well, you’ll have to tell me.’’ 
She looked round expectantly. 

‘*The wild carrot.’’ 

“Oh, it is a weed!’’ 

‘But it’s a flower, all the same,’’ said Carl. 

‘Yes, and a pretty flower,’’ returned Bertha. 
“Why didn’t I think of it!’’ 

~~ _gpo-a___—_ 
AN HONEST DECISION. 
By Elizabeth Price. 

T WAS Friday afternoon, and Lester brought 
| his weekly report from school. Mother 

looked sorry when she read it, and Lester 
stood by, red and uncomfortable, for it was not | 
the sort of report that makes a boy proud and 
his mother happy. It said, ‘‘Deportment Un- 
satisfactory,’? while as for the lessons, there 
was not a single ‘‘Excellent,’’ only ‘‘Fair,’’ or 
at most, ‘‘Good.’’ 

Mother did not say anything, because she 
had said on other Friday afternoons all she had 
to say on the same subject. She only sat look- 
ing at the report a long time, while Lester 
wriggled and twisted. 

At last she spoke, very quietly: ‘It must be 
stopped, Lester. For more than a month your 
conduct has been ‘Unsatisfactory.’ I have 
reasoned with you and given you chances to 
do better, and you have abused them. I shall | 
try you once more, and then unless your next 
report is a very good one,—as good as you | 
used to have,—my little boy must be punished. ’’ 

Lester stopped wriggling. That last word 
awed him. ‘‘How?’’ he asked, swallowing 
over a lump in his throat. 

“You will have to stay away from the 
sleighing-party one week from to-morrow. ’’ 

Lester sat down, feeling as if he had sud- 
denly grown too weak to stand. 

Mother had folded the report and laid it 
aside. She picked up her sewing again, and 
said, ‘‘It all depends on you, Lester.’’ . 

Lester walked away slowly. Not much 
danger of his forgetting—no, indeed! There 
should be an ‘‘Excellent’’ over against every 
item in next Friday’s report. He would show 
what he could do, for once. But ‘miss that 
sleigh-ride—never ! 

He thought of nothing else all afternoon, 
remembered it twelve times on Saturday, six 
times on Sunday, twice on Monday, once on 
Tuesday, and next thing he knew it was | 
Friday again, and teacher was handing out | 
reports. His heart came into his mouth as he 
looked at his. ‘‘ Conduct Unsatisfactory.’’ 
“Lessons Fair.’? Not one ‘‘Excellent’’—not 
even a ‘‘Very Good.’’ And he had meant 





HER TEA-PARTY. 


By Pauline Carrington Bouve. 


ELINDA’S having company, 
And they will stay to tea, 
So I must wash these dishes 
| As clean as clean can be. 

For her company’s from the city, 
And they know, oh, such a lot! 


And though they'd never say a word, 
They'd see the tiniest spot! 

Belinda must not be embarrassed 
When she asks them in to tea, 

So each dish and cup shall glisten, 
Just as clean as clean can be! 





THE BUNNIE STORY 


By Robert Seaver. 











A FAMILY of Bunnies lived under a stump. 
They were merry and frisky and playful and plump. 
All the evening they danced by the light of the moon, 
And begged Mrs. Bunnie to get dinner soon. 
Mrs. Bunnie brought onions, and peas in the shell, 
Where the tenderest radishes grew she knew well, 
With a carrot or two on a cabbage-leaf plate, 
And the young Bunnies chattered, and oh, how they ate! 





They had napkins of lettuce leaves tucked snugly in 
That covered them up from their toes to their chin. 
They nibbled the good things, and wondrous to state, 
They also devoured both their napkins and plate! 





Said good Mrs. Bunnie, “Housekeeping, | find, 
Is a thing | can truthfully say | don’t mind, 

For my work is so light and my duties’ so few, 
With no napkins to wash, and no dishes to do.” 














I leave it to you to decide.’’ 

‘Then I’ll go, all right,’’ 
| said Lester, positively. ‘‘I haven’t done a 
thing that ought to keep me away.’’ 

‘‘Very well, dear.’? The busy needle was 
at work again. 

Lester tore outdoors to play noisily with 
| Sport and make himself believe he was having 
| a fine time, while mother folded away the poor 
little report and waited. 

She did not wait in vain. It was bedtime. 
“‘T can’t go, mother. It wouldn’t be honest, 
}and I am honest, if I do act mischievous’ in 
|school. I did deserve it—teacher was fair. 
| I’ve whispered and played instead of studying, 
| but I don’t think I’ll ever forget again. I’m 
| going to be the best boy in the whole world 
| after this.”? And mother held him close, and 
said, ‘‘I knew my boy could be trusted to tell 
the truth, and he hasn’t disappointed me.’’ 
| The party rode away the next morning with- 
| out Lester. He tried to be brave and cheerful, 

but the ordeal was a hard one, and Lester 
never forgot it, for it did him much good, in 
| spite of the hardness—or perhaps because of it. 

In the evening, when the pleasure-seekers 
had returned, the little figure crept again to 
mother’s room. ‘‘It’s been pretty hard,’’ said 
a queer, choky voice, ‘‘but I’m glad !’’ 
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PUZZLES. 


HIDDEN CHARACTERS IN LONGFELLOW’S 
WRITINGS. 
I. 

“Last the musician, as he stood 
Illumined by that fire of wood, 
Fair-haired, blue-eyed, his aspect blithe, 
His figure tall and straight and lithe, 
And every feature of his face 
Revealing his Norwegian race.” 

Il. 
“And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying, ‘Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee. 
“*Come, wander with me,’ she said, 
‘Into regions yet untrod ; 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.’ ” 
It. 

“Lo! in the moonlight gleams a marble white, 
On which I read, ‘Here lieth one whose name 
Was writ in water.’ And was this the meed 
Of his sweet singing? Rather let me write, 
‘The smoking flax before it burst to flame, 
Was eee by death, and broken the bruised 

reed.’ ”’ 


1. 


IV. 
“There in seclusion and remote from men 
The wizard hand lies cold, 
Which at its topmost speed | 
And left the tale half told.’ 
Vv. 

“Lo! in that house of misery 

A lady with a lamp I see 
Pass through the glimmerin 
And flit from room to room. 


et fall the pen, 


g gloom, 


2. RIDDLE. 
We are known and we’re valued 
In all sorts of lands, 

For we do a great work 
With our tireless hands. 
We are large, we are small, 

We are young, we are old, 
Whatever you ask us 

Is readily told. 
Indeed, it’s a fact 

At all times, in all cases, 
You can tell what we know 

By a look at our faces. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Cement, season, ceilings, see, sea, see, cedars, 
series, serious, seized, siesta, seekers, Seymour, 
Tennessee, Seattle. 
2. 1. The, saw, us—thesaurus. 
a, rye—luminary. 
3. “It is an ill wind that blows no one good.” 
4. Orator. 
5. In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measures life may portent be. 
—Ben Jonson. 


11. Loom, mine, 
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“Just Like Candy” 


children say of 


COLG@TE Ss 


Sa i=1=10))) 


DENTAL CREAM 





“Not Like Candy” 


mothers say 


because there is not a particle of 
sugar in it. 

Your children, will delight in its 
flavor and use it freely, while their 
teeth will soon prove its wonderful 
efficiency as a cleanser and preserv- 
ative. 


COMES OUT A RIBBON 
LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 


Delicious — Antiseptic 
42 in. of cream in Trial Tabe 
Sent for 4 cents in stamps 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 25 55 John Street, New York 





COFFEE 
AND TEA 


White House 
quality, packed « 
ing to pay a fair price for 
PV asta (om Be cause of it rea tre! eth, 
less. is required, making it 1 I 
than coftee 


i superior 


Extreme 
EY ate| roasting, 
coffee machinery produc: 
equaled in any other br 
for it—but you test it 
White Hous: i 
as White House Co 
either one, you will want 
30th in the “all-tin” ca 
goodness in, all badness out 


DWINELL:WRIGHT COMPANY 


BOSTON . CHICAC 











CURRENT EVENTS | 








orester Pinchot dismissed. — Senator 
Dolliver read in the Senate, January 6th, 
a letter from Mr. Gifford Pinchot, forester, in 
which he excused the conduct of two of his 
subordinates, Messrs. Price and Shaw, in ma- 
king public certain information relating to the 
Alaska coal lands; described L. R. Glavis, 
field agent of the land-office, whom President 
Taft dismissed because of his conduct toward 
Secretary Ballinger, as ‘the most vigorous 
defender of the people’s interests’’; and de- 
clared that, in dismissing Mr. Glavis, the 
President had acted “through a mistaken im- 
pression of the facts.’? For writing this letter, 
the President the next day dismissed Mr. Pin- 
chot from the service. The two subordinates, 
Overton W. Price, associate forester, and Albert 
C. Shaw, assistant law officer of the Forestry 
Service, were also dismissed. 
® 
AS Message was sent by the Presi- 
dent to Congress, January 7th, suggesting 
amendments to the interstate commerce law and 
the antitrust law. The President recommended 
the establishment of a United States Court of 
Commerce, composed of five judges, to have 
jurisdiction over cases arising under the inter- 
state commerce law ; an amendment of the law 
to permit railroads to make and publish traffic 
agreements subject to the approval of the 
interstate commerce commission; authority to 
the commission to act on its own initiative to 
investigate rates, and to postpone the effective 
date of changes, pending investigation, for a 
period of not more than 60 days; liberty to 
shippers to select such through routes as they 
prefer ; a provision forbidding any railroad to 
acquire a direct or indirect interest in any 
competing railroad, except in cases where the 
‘oad already owns one-half of the capital stock 
of the other road; and the enactment of a law 
forbidding railroads to issue stock or bonds 
for less than their par value, paid for simulta- 
neously with the issue or prior to it. 
& 


oposed Federal Incorporation.— 

With reference to the industrial combina- 
tions called ‘‘trusts,’’ and with a view to pre- 
venting the recurrence of those abuses which 
have arisen under state control, the President 
recommended the enactment of a law providing 
for the formation of corporations to engage in 
trade and commerce among the states and with 
foreign nations, protecting them from undue 
interference by the states, and regulating their 
activities. Such corporations should be prohib- 
ited from holding stock in other companies; 
their issues of stock should be subject to federal 
supervision; and they should be required to file 
reports of their operations with the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. 


* 


eath of Cardinal Satolli.—Francesco 

di Paola Satolli, Bishop of Frascati, 
Archpriest of the Lateran Arch-basilica, and 
Prefect of the Congregation of Studies, died 
January 8th, after a lin- 
gering illness, aged 70. 
He was distinguished as 
a scholar, philosopher and 
administrator of ecclesias- 
tical affairs. He served as 
apostolic delegate in this 
country, 1892-96, and ac- 
quired then an interest in 
American history and in- 
stitutions which he always 
retained. One of his last 
utterances was & Message 
to President Taft, expressing the hope that 
Italy and the United States might some time be 
allied —Italy as a republic. He was made 
cardinal in 1895. e 


ther Recent Deaths.—James Mathews 

Griggs, who was serving his sixth consec- 
utive term in Congress as Representative of the 
Second Georgia district, died suddenly January 
5th, aged 48.—Daniel Henry Rucker, briga- 
dier-general U. 8. A., retired, who served in 
the Indian wars in the West and Southwest, 
in the Mexican War, and in the Civil War, and 
was the oldest retired officer of the army, died 
January 6th, in his 98th year.——Rev. William 
Rogers Richards, D.D., one of the most widely 
known Presbyterian clergymen, for the last 
eight years pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, died suddenly January 
a vet- 
eran of the Civil War, who was commissioned 
brigadier-general and received a medal of honor 
because of his bravery in the attack on Fort 
Fisher, and who was a Representative in Con- 
gress from New York, 1891-7, died suddenly 
January 8th, aged 74.—James Barr Ames, 
professor of law at Harvard for 33 years, and 
dean of the Harvard Law School since 1895, 
died January 8th, aged 63.——Rev. Dr. Theo- 
dore Thornton Munger, a distinguished Con- 
gregational clergyman, for many years pastor 
of the United Church at New Haven, and 
author of several books on religion and theol- 
ogy, died January 11th, aged nearly 80. 
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“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” cure Coughs 
and give grateful relief to sufferers from Bronchitis 
and Asthma. Contain nothing injurious. {Adv. 








Ct. Screecher Flying Whistle. More fun 
than a barrel of monkeys. Will be sent you for 
Ais or and. ia L in stamps. Greatest invention of 

the age. ity Mfg. Co., Cambridge Station B, Mass. 
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f The Youth’s Com- 


p> Aa can earn of a home treat- 
ASTHM Ale A which A =a seers qmiokiy 
and ormanen cure, riting 
P MAROLD HAYES, Bufalo, NYS 

soving for Mpulletin ¥ 104. 
a a book, news- 


a fr others sent. rite at Al ey, 


yi Ep TYPE, paper, etc. 
Ih raz prs 00. Meriden,Conn, 


EVERY BOY Should Get a Copy of 


SPALDING’S 


OFFICIAL 

geercyaL, RECORD fi, 
The year in Baseball; complete 

official averages of = the ponmeess 
ictures of Wagn athewso; 

Cobb and others; "Wwonld'e Series 

scenes and records; interesting data 

of former seasons; meme 

teams, etc. Over 300 800 pages. 


Price 10 Cents. 
Send your name and address for a copy « our 1910 
Spring and Summer Catalogue. 
G. SPALDING @ BROS., 
New fork: Chicago. San Francisco. 


at WE SHIP o» APPROVAL 


hout a cent depo. ah Ri ia. 


anda rot NEYO eee one ZR a4 


oan ear LA sand marvelous are 
on highest gra para model bicycles. 


FACTORY PRICES = iicssie': 


pair of tires from any one at any ad 
until youwrite for curlange rtCata 
we and learn our wonder/u ust Sasnlo, oO 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS sstine vi: 


money exhibiting and 1 ie our bicycles. 

We wel cheaper a any other factory. 

a. TIRES, Coaste r Ete eet 
whee lamps, repairs anc all sundries at Aal/usua 
tan SNot Wait; write 0-day for our special offer. 


EAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P50,Chicago 




































Gelatine 
(Flavored) 


Ready to use in a minute. 
Select the flavor you want 
(chocolate, cherry, straw- 
berry, raspberry, pista- 
chio, lemon, orange—pure 
flavors), dissolve con- 
tents of package in boiling 
water, and set to cool. 


Z, vour grocer hasn’t it, send his name and 10c. 
or p 0 Minut Cook B J 









ook ee. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO.,91 W. MainSt., Orange, Mass. 

















A Thing of Beauty 
is a Joy Forever, 


and the stove which was so 
attractive when new can 
be made to look just as 
much an ornament as ever 
with a little Rising Sun. 


Don’t neglect the stove; 
rust soon spoils it. Ris- 
ing Sun makes it look 
like new and keeps it so 
with far fewer applica- 
tions than any other polish 
ever made. That’s right; 
you can prove it. 


Morse Bros., Props., 











Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery, King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling 


‘Prof. Jesse Beery is 
knowlodged to be the world’s s 
master horseman. His ex 









ing horses of all dispositions 
have thrilled vast audiences 
every where. 

He is now teaching his 
marvelously successful 
poem to others. His sys- 

tem ¢ Horse Training and 

Colt Breaking opens up a 
most attractive pooner-moking wield to the man who 
—— its sim ent Horse prine les 

ners are in demand evyery- 
e ph 15 to a head to have 
, traine &—A of habits — to have colts 
trainer can always keep 





‘ 












is a chance to see the 
ving exhibitions and making ia large profits. 
surprised to learn how little it costs to 
get into the Horsé-Training profession. 
rite and Prof. Beery will send you full en. 
lars and handsome book about horses—FREE, Address 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 17, Pleasant Hill, ‘can. 











Prove for yourents § in your own home, », that the Kalamazoo is the most 





perfect—most ‘most 


money back if ‘it’s 


range for you to use—Your 


Send for Catalog No. 253 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 


Cash Or Time Payments 


‘We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kala- 
mazoo in her home. You can sve fi on easy time payments or pay cash if 
1 


you like. Either he save 


ed mace any ee eee We 


make it easy for responsib! the best stove or range in the world, 


We Pay the 
Freight 





PMC eee VAY) 


Direct to You’ 
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value. 


sender until the Bicycle is ordered. 


of the following Coaster Brakes, 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
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THE SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion Roadster will be given to any Companion subscriber for 
fifteen new subscriptions, or for ten new subscriptions and $5.50 extra, or 
for five new subscriptions and $11.50 extra. The new subscriptions, which 
may be sent us one or more at a time, will be placed to the credit of the 


COASTER BRAKE FREE. -— Until August 21st we will include any one 
without extra charge: Morrow, New Departure, 
Corbin, Musselman. After August 8ist the Coaster Brakes will cost $5.00 extra. 

The above Special Offer combines the full value of the Merchandise 
Payments and the Perseverance Reward which are usually allowed for 
every five new subscriptions. No additional article, therefore, can be 
allowed when the bicycle is selected under our Special Offer. 


WW 


3| 


IN RESPONSE TO MANY REQUESTS FROM OUR SUBSCRIBERS, WE § 
HAVE DECIDED TO AGAIN OFFER OUR MEN'S 


High-Grade Companion Roadster 


AS A SPECIAL INDUCEMENT FOR OBTAINING NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

A large number of these wheels were distributed last season, with 
unbounded satisfaction to the users. 
provides a special opportunity for securing a bicycle of unquestioned 
A full description of The Companion Roadster may be found in 
The Companion of October 21, page 537. 


3 | 


we 


Our offer at this time, therefore, 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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OUR letter, which is 

_ alittle tribute to your 
friend, should be written 
upon the best writing paper 
that money can buy, because 
in the case of writing paper 
the very best costs so little 
that there is no excuse what- 
ever for not using the best. 


The best writing paper 
is beyond question Crane’s 
writing paper. For over 
a hundred years writing 
paper has been made in 


the valley of the Berk-) 


shire Hills, which compares 
in quality with that made 
anywhere in the world. 
Among the oldest of these 
mills are the Crane Mills, 
where Crane’s writing 
papers are made, among 
them Crane’s Linen Lawn. 


(Crane's 
772en 
wy 


is looked upon by people who know as 
perhaps the best writing paper that has 
been made. It is a perfectly white 
paper, bearing the delicate imprint of 
the linen fabric which gives it its finish, 
made from such carefully selected rag 
stock, by such carefully watched proc- 
esses, that the resulting paper is abso- 
lutely white and perfectly uniform in 
color. Hold a sheet of Linen Lawn to 
the light and you will note that beautiful, 
uniform texture which is the mark of a 
good writing paper. Try it with your 
pen, and you will find that it receives 
the writing so easily that letter-writing 
becomes a delight. 


Crane’s Linen Lawn is one of a num- 
ber of Crane writing papers all of which 
are correct, though just now because of 
its fabric finish Crane’s Linen Lawn is 
perhaps the most popular. 


It is made in many shades besides 
white. Two of these — Aeroplane and 
Vintage—are new this Winter. 


All first-class dealers in stationery carry 
Crane’s Linen Lawn, or can get it. If 
you have any difficulty in buying it where 
you are and would like to see samples, 
we will send them free on receipt of 
request for them and the name of the 
dealer with whom you usually trade. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, 


Oo Pittsfield, Mass. 
9% 8 

AC 

Rane < 


New York. 
TRADE MARK 





TRADE MARK 








| NATURE @ SCIENCE | 





|S ipeeong Smelting. — English engineers 
seem disposed to complain that sufficient 
attention is not given by iron and steel manu- 
facturers in that country to recent progress in 
the electric reduction of iron ores and the 
refining of steel. Experiments at Sault Ste. 
Marie have shown that a very considerable 
reduction in the consumption of energy for- 
merly regarded as necessary in the electric proc- 
ess can be effected, so that the cost as compared 
with that of the old methods may be made 
favorable, even where abundant water-power 
is not available. A great advantage of the 
electro-thermal process is that the heat can 
easily be applied just where it is required. Its 
greatest superiority has been shown in the 
refinement of steel. e 


mitive Man.—Recently at a meeting of 
the New York Academy of Sciences Mr. 
Charles H. Townsend described his studies in 
the Strait of Magellan. 
Among other things, he 
spoke of the native tribes 
inhabiting that region, 
and expressed the opin- 
ion that those dwelling 
among the more westerly 
channels of the strait 
are probably the lowest 
of existing primitive 
races. They go almost 
naked, and live mainly 
on shell-fish. - 
* 


mitators of the 

Rattlesnake. — At 
least two observers, 
Messrs. F. B. Loomis 
and J. A. Harris, have 
within the last two years 
noted the curious fact 
that the prairie-dog or 
burrowing owl some- 
times imitate, in a most realistic way, the rattle 
of the rattlesnake, among whose dens they are 
often found. When the owls are disturbed they 
utter this warning sound in such a manner that 
even experienced horses are startled and deceived 
by it. Mr. Harris suggests that this trick is 
intended as a measure of self-protection. Even 
young birds, he says, make the same sound 
when taken from the nests. 

% 
Com Mountains.+Geodetic studies 
in the Himalayas and the Tibetan moun- 

tains have brought to light a very strange 
phenomenon, or one that must be regarded as 
very strange if it actually exists. It is no less 
than an apparent creeping of these gigantic 
mountain ranges, the mightiest on the globe, 
sidewise toward the south, with a consequent 
crumpling up of the Siwalik hills. It has long | 
been known that there exist curious anomalies 
in the density of the earth under and adjacent 
to the Himalayas, but this suggestion of a 
creeping motion is novel. The surveys which 
are still going on may eventually disclose the 
real facts, but the operations on the Tibetan 
side are rendered difficult by the fact that access 
to Tibet is forbidden to foreigners, even when 
they come only in the name of science. 
& 
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How they shone—those old folks— 
at a function or reception— 

But oh! what they missed 

in their lack of all 

conception of a food so good as 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


The Soda Cracker that makes 
our days the best of days, 








NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














adium and Plant Life.—Dr. C. S. 
Gager believes that he has demonstrated | 
by his experiments in the New York Botanical | 
Garden that the rays of radium constitute a | 
stimulus to plants. It being assumed that 
radio-activity is universally present in soil, | 
water, rain and snow, the conclusion is drawn | 
that living matter can hardly escape its influ- 
ence. Doctor Gager has shown that a plant can 
be educated to endure an intensity of stimulus 
of this kind which at first retards its growth. 
Freshly fallen rain may have sufficient radio- 
activity to retard the growth of plant organs, | 
and so with tap-water which has previously | 
been exposed to the emanations of radium. 
Some of the experiments indicated the possi- 
bility that mutations may be induced by the 
effects of radio-activity. 
& 


tones in Trees.—Dr. Cecil Carus-Wilson’ 

described before the Linnean Society in 
London recently some singular observations 
concerning the inclusion of stones in the roots | 
and stems of trees. Oaks growing in a gravel- | 
pit in Kent had so many stones embedded in 
their roots that they resisted attempts to saw | 
them. Some of the roots are described as con- 
sisting of ‘‘a conglomerate formed of flints | 
enclosed in a woody matrix.’’ In one speci- | 
men 67 flints were found, the largest weighing 
several pounds. In Norton churchyard near | 
Faversham are three old yew-trees, in two of | 
which flints and fragments of tiles have been 
seen at a height of seven feet above the ground. 
In Molash churchyard are other yew-trees 
which have flints embedded in their trunks as 
much as eight feet above the ground. The 
tissue of the wood appears to have grown 
round the stones, which have been carried 
upward with the growth of the trees. 














THE 
BREAKFAST 
QUESTION 


Muffins 


Biscuits 


Waffles 
Pop-overs 
Sally Lunn 
Coffee Bread 


Made Gin coaays | 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Makes Breakfast a Success 





ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.8. A. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 


trated 


eekl aper for all the family. 
Its subecrt tion’ plies is $ 


1.75 &@ year, in advance. 


Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, 8., a8 second- 
class matter. 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 


seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
Zoail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. | 











THE DANGER OF LEAD WATER-PIPES. 


N AN article on chronic lead- | 

poisoning published not long ago 
the warning was given that water 
that has stood overnight in new 
pipes should never be used for) 
drinking or in cooking; and it was 
added that the mineral matter in | 
ordinary drinking water forms an | 
insoluble coating on the interior of | 
water-pipes in the course of a few weeks, which | 
prevents further contamination. 

Although this statement was qualified by the | 
further warning that lead pipes should not be used 
in cisterns, since rain-water is devoid of mineral 
matter, it is possible it might be misconstrued as 
a sanction of the use of lead pipes in all wells and 
in the water service of a plumbed house. 

As a matter of fact, it is only when the water is 
very hard—that is, when it contains salts of cal- 
cium and magnesium in large amounts—that a 
more or less insoluble lining is formed in the pipes. 
This lining of carbonate of lead is, however, dis- 
solved if the water becomes slightly acid or when 
itis hot. Water for making tea or coffee should, 
therefore, never be taken from the hot-water 
faucet. 

In regions where the spring-water is soft, in 
those, for example, where the soil is of granite 
origin, as in most parts of New England, no insol- 
uble coating is formed over a lead surface, such | 
coating as there is being itself poisonous and 
easily redissolved. 

That this is no imaginary danger is shown by 
the investigations of numbers of state and munic- 
ipal boards of health. In one specific instance 
in a small town, in no less than twenty-one out of | 
twenty-five houses examined, the drinking water 
was found to be dangerously contaminated with 
lead. 

The symptoms caused by these minute quantities 
of lead repeatedly taken in contaminated water are 
not always the same as the commonly recognized 
symptoms of lead-poisoning, and in the absence of 
anything leading one to suspect this trouble, the 
poisoning may go on until irreparable damage has 
been done; chronic invalidism, or even death, 
being the indirect result of the mistake of using 
lead pipes to conduct the water used for drinking 
or in culinary operations. 

Where the water is not of such a quality as 
infallibly to form an insoluble compound with 
lead, it will be wiser and, in the end, incomparably 
cheaper to use some other material in construct- 
ing the system of water-supply for the house; or, 
if lead pipes are used, to permit the laying of those 
only in which the lead is covered by a lining of 
tin. 
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“SIX-FOOT TONSILLITIS.”’ 


ILD animals in captivity, even the more 

robust species, are difficult to keep in health, 
and the more tender kinds are often ailing. 
Doctor and dentist are in frequent requisition. 
Occasionally stories reach the public ear of the 
piteously human behavior of consumptive mon- 
keys, of intelligent submission to the veterinary’s 
efforts of some suffering elephant, or of spectacu- 
lar surgical operations upon the jaws of the great 
eats. But usually the privacy of the sick-room is 
respected, even in a menagerie; indeed, it is 
seldom learned that a public pet has been ill until 
it dies. 

Giraffes are among the most delicate of wild 
creatures exhibited. They seem to have, in the 
old phrase, “no constitution,” and with their big, 
appealing eyes and attenuated frames, they look 
the pathetic invalid even when they are well. 

“Jack,” the prize giraffe of the Bronx Zoo in 
New York, was recently, according to the re- | 
porters, the subject of a case of “six-foot tonsil- | 
litis” ; and the reporters kept the public unusually | 
well-informed of Jack’s condition and progress. | 

“Patient resting easily,” so ran a bulletin in the | 
daily papers. “Inflammation has disappeared from 
three and one-half feet of the neck. Light nourish- | 
ment of one-half bale of hay and bucket of water | 
every hour prescribed today. Temperature | 
normal, pulse normal, respiration good. 

“John Bayreuther, Keeper. Dr. Reed Blair.” 

“As Jack had an unobstructed view of all the 
Hudson-Fulton doings up his way,” his friends, 
the reporters, further explained, “‘he stayed out in 
the wet a little longer than he should have done. It 
took some time for his malady to spread, however. 
Doctor Blair administered four pounds of vaseline 
on the end of a broomstick swab. Then he 





| and most rich: 


wrapped Jack’s neck up in a‘few rods of Hudson- 
Fulton decorations and waited for results. 

“Jack’s condition has improved so much that it 
is thought he will be up and round, chiefly up, 
within a short time.” 
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FAIR WARNING. 


PARTY of American ladies travelling in Ire- 
land were delighted to find, conspicuously 
posted at the head of a grassy lane leading to 
what was evidently a country gentleman’s farm, a 
notice which read as follows: 
Notice to Pigs: Keep Out. 
Notice to Owners: I do not prosecute, but I 
keep a gun and a pork barrel. 


The pig, it is well known, has long been accorded 
unusual consideration and liberty in the Emerald 
Isle, often including the freedom of the family 
living-room, so perhaps the direct address to the 
gentioman himself, preceding that to his owner. 
need not have been poe pier It is to be hoped 
the pigs took heed, and that the pork barrel was 
not replenished at the expense of trespassers. 

It was, at least, less abruptly surprising than a 
second notice, which the same party encountered 
a few days later, upon the wall of a public building 
on the main street of a considerable town: 


Riding bicycles and Pigs strictly forbidden 
on this sidewalk. 


The choicest gem among anti-pig notices is, how- 
ever, that reported by an English lady from Fer- 
nando Po, where the careless ranging at large of 
the natives’ pigs had resulted in such damage to 
rardens that a proclamation was issued, decreein 
hat all pigs must be confined, oo such as ha 


a ring in the nose and could not roo 


The official crier, a — and pompous colored 
man, patrolled the streets, clashing his bell, and 
shouting aloud the new ordinance, in terms of 
West-Coast pidgin-English. 
“Tsay! Isay! Isay!” he vociferated in his best 
melodious bellow: “Suppose pis 
walk—iron no live for him nose: Gun shoot! Kil 
him one time! Hearre! Hearre! Hear re!” 


* ¢ 


A CORDIAL INVITATION. 


EN who are “good mixers” may be as valuable 
as they are rare. There can be no question 
that a certain preacher in one of the large cities of 


| Indiana fulfilled all the requirements, as the fol- 


lowing story shows. He was the pastor of one of 
the leading churches of his city, says a writer in 
the Louisville Times. His motto was that of the 
late Henry George: “I am for men.” 


One day he stopped in a blacksmith shop to chat 
with the workmen. During the visit a florid-faced 
man of prosperous appearance came into the shop. 
He and the minister began chatting, but neither 
knew the other’s occupation. They became good 
friends in a few minutes. 

Finally the florid-faced man produced his card, 
which announced that he was in the saloon busi- 
ness on West Street. 

“Come down to my place any time,” he said, 
“and [ll ere you a good time.” 

“All right,” replied the minister, ‘and by the 
way, I’m running a pretty good place myself. 
Come and see me and I'll give you a good time.” 

“T’ll sure do that,” said the other, ‘but by the 
way, where is your joint?” 

**My joint,” was the reply, “‘is the First Presby- 
terian Church. Just inquire for the pastor, and 
I’ll be at your service.” 2 


* ¢ 
AN APPEAL TO SYMPATHY. 


DVERTISING is nowadays almost a fine art. 
Clever advertisements attract customers in 
two ways—first, because they effectually call atten- 
tion to the goods, and second, because of their 
cleverness, pure and simple. Such a one is the 
following, quoted from M. A. P., which adorned a 
boot shop in the Rue d’Amsterdam, in Paris. 


Liquidation. 
With tears in my eyes, I am obliged to clear the 
whole of my stock of boots. 
To get rid of it all in a week I offer it to you ata 
loss of fifty per cent. 
Rot husband seeing fit to abandon me with five 
ehildr 


en. 
Why 

Can’t I go on without my husband? Because 
my husband alone was able to obtain job lines 

from the big provincial and ——— bootmakers. 
Prudent ladies will profit by these extraordina- 
rily low prices, which will enable me to clear out 
my stock and search for my husband throughout 


Europe. Madame Marie-Louise X. 
*® 
SOMETHING PRACTICAL. 
66 ILLIAM,” said Aunt Ann Skiles to her 


husband, after the supper dishes had been 
cleared away, “‘let’s go and hear the lecture to- 
night.’”’ Uncle Billy had forgotten that there was 
a lecture, and when he was reminded that a 
returned missionary was going to tell all about 
India at the church, he did not seem overenthusi- 
astic. 


“T oughtn’t to go anywhere to-night!” grumbled 
— illy. “I ought to be doctoring my sick 
1orse.” 

“Well, you’re not doing it, and you’re not likely 
todo it. Get ready and go.” 

Uncle Billy meekly obeyed. He sat patiently 
through the lecture, which was both interesting 
and profitable. At the close of his discourse the 
returifed missionary said: 

“T will wait a few minutes now for the purpose 
of answering any questions that interested persons 
in the audience may wish to ask.” 

For half a minute nobody spoke. Then, to the 
horror of Aunt Ann and the astonishment of the 
one, Uncle Billy leaned forward and 
asked: 

‘What do they use in India to cure horses that 


have got the heaves? 


¢ © 
WHY HE WAS LONESOME. 


OMMY, whose varying points of view are illus- 

trated by the Farm Journal, had not yet learned 
the Golden Rule. Neither have a good many of 
his elders. 


“T should think, Tommy,” said his father, “that 
you might find some boy to play with you. Now 
what’s the matter with Johnny Jenkins and the 
little Dobbs boy?” 

“Pooh! Why, they’re a whole year younger than 
Lam,” said Tommy, contemptuously. ‘I couldn’t 
play with them!” 

“Well, there’s Jack Spear and Willie Harlow. 
Won’t they do?” 

“Yes, but —— a year older than I am,” said 
Saag, ya ly, ‘‘so the mean things won’t play 
with me. 


For the teeth use ‘‘ Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


'S PINS 


style with any three letters or figures 
and one or two coJors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
250 each, $2.50 a doz. ; Silver Plated, 100 ea., 
$1.00 a doz. Special designs inPins or Badges 
made for any School or Society, at low prices. 
Send design for \. talogue free. 
Bastian Bros. Co. 300 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


























Infants’ Pants 


A dainty, comfortable garment 

that will keep baby’s clothes dry 

and clean. 

To be worn over the diaper, Made of Omo 

Sanitary Sheeting, which is absolutely 

waterproof and odorless, white, soft, and 

easily cleansed. With or without lace 

trimming. 265c. to $1.00. 

Made by the Mfrs. of Omo Dress Shields. 

At your dealer’ s. 

THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 

Dept. ¥, Middletown, Conn. 














INSOMNIA 


LEADS TO MADNESS, IF NOT REMEDIED 
IN TIME. 

“Experiments satisfied me, some 5 years ago,” 
writes a Topeka woman, “that coffee was the 
direct cause of the insomnia from which I suffered 
terribly, as well as the extreme nervousness and 
acute dyspepsia which made life a most painful 
thing for me. 

“T had been a coffee drinker since childhood, 
and did not like to think that the beverage was 
doing me all this harm. But it was, and the time 
eame when I had to face the fact, and protect 
myself. I therefore gave up coffee abruptly and 
absolutely, and adopted Postum for my hot drink 
at meals. 

“TI began to note improvement in my condition 
very soon after I took on Postum. The change 
proceeded gradually, but surely, and it was a 
matter of only a few weeks before I found myself 
entirely relieved—the nervousness passed away, 
my digestive apparatus was restored to normal 
efficiency, and I begat to sleep, restfully and 
peacefully. 

“These happy conditions have continued during 
all of the 5 years, and I am safe in saying that I 
owe them entirely to Postum, for when I began to 
drink it I ceased to use medicines.” Read the 
little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 











GREGORY’S 
Special Flower Seed Offer 


60 cents worth for 10 cents 


Aster Giant Comet, mixed, Se 


Tall Zinnia, mixed, .. .- 
Candytuft, mixed, ... . 5e. 
‘etunia, fine, mixed, . . .. 5c. 
ignone' sweet,. ... 5a 
Poppy, double, mixed, . . 
Coreo .. a6 
‘hlox Drummo: mixed, Ee 






packages by mail postpaid for 10centsin coin, 
er with our handsome calendar and our profusely illus- 
catalogue for 1910. With the above collection we will 
enclose a certificate worth 25 cents, 
If returned with $1 you may select 
seeds in packages or ounces to the 
value of $1.25. 


J.J. H. G ory & Son 
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uine, true, and full of human interest. 


There's a big surprise in store for you 
if you never ate the genuine 


| Silas 
Toasted Corn Flakes 


Just the best, the tastiest breakfast food 
you ever ate. But see that you get the 
right kind. Ask for Kellogg's and 


sie K Netley 


The kind with the flavor. 
Made of the best white corn. 














Is Yours For The Asking 


In all the History of Fashions this book stands alone 
—the most beautiful and interesting Spring Style Book 


ever published. 


It is the most splendidly illustrated—the a//-inclusive 
book—because in its pages the list of desirable new 


Spring styles is completed. 


More thought, more time, more money, have been 
put into this guide to the New Fashions than ever were 
expended on any other style publication ever issued. 

Now one copy of this New “NATIONAI,” Style 
Book is Yours, Free, and without obligation whatso- 
ever. And more—we have reserved one copy for YOU, 
only waiting for you to say it is welcome, for you to 


write for it NOW. 


Russia Has Given The World 
The Styles For Spring 


For Spring we find Russian Blouses in vogue, and 
Russian Turbans worn with Russian Mesh Veils and 
: We find 
the coarse Russian Linens and bright new colored 
Lingerie and Wash Dresses in vogue. And Stylish 
Dresses, Waists and Suits are trimmed in the new Rus- 
sian Side-effect—but your copy of the ““NATIONAL,” 
Style Book beautifully pictures all these new styles 


Russian Simplicity pervading everything. 


for you. 


It also tells you of the famous “‘NATIONAI,” Made- 
to-Measure Suits, priced from $10 to $40. Here is the 
story in few words: Any “NATIONAL,” Tailored Suit 
will be cut to your own measurements from your own 
choice of the new styles and made to your order in 
your own choice of over 400 materials. Wonderful, 
isn’t it? Such variety in style and material is possible 


only at the ““ NATIONAL.” 


And every ““ NATIONAL,” Made-to-Measure Suit, as 
ONAIL,”’ garment, is sold 
! our money re- 
funded if you are not satisfied. Expressage prepaid 


well as every other ‘“NATI 
under the “NATIONAL” Policy: Y 


to all parts of the world. 


“NATIONAL,” Ready-Made Garments include Waists, 
98c. to $7.50, Skirts, $3.98 to $15; Lingerie Dresses, Tub 
Suits, $4.98 to $30, and ‘‘NATIONAL,” Silk Dresses and 


Raincoats—all the most desirable styles. 


In writing for your Style Book be sure to state whether 
you wish samples for a Made-to-Measure Suit and state 


the colors you prefer. 


Copyright, 1910, by 
.8 National Cloak & 
Suit Co. 


This Magnificent Style Book 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


219 West 24th Street, New York City 


Mail Orders Only 


No Agents or Branches 
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THE LAST VISITOR 


By Alice Turner Curtis 





and the sharp cold of the December day 

had slightly moderated when, just at dusk, 
Doctor Burton turned his gray horse into the 
main road from the lane leading down from 
the old Craddock place. 

Off toward the harbor heavy clouds hung 
low, and the doctor could hear the crack and 
crackle of the ice in the long cove toward the 
right. ‘‘It’s hard to have a storm set in just 
now,’’ he thought, as he urged his horse to 
a faster pace. ‘‘Make it terrible bad about 
digging the grave.’’ The doctor’s patient, Jacob 
Craddock, was near the end of his years. Two 
days more, the doctor knew, was the longest 
time the old man could live. 

In the old brown house which the doctor 
had just left, Jacob Craddock’s wife and daugh- 
ter stood together in front of the sitting-room 
fire. A door opened from this room into the 
small chamber where the sick man lay. His 
heavy breathing could be heard by the two 
women. ‘‘I suppose Doctor Burton’s right in 
saying that father can’t live much longer?’’ 
said Caroline Craddock, looking at her mother 
questioningly. The older woman nodded. There 
was no evidence of grief in either face, although 
both were worn with watching and service. 

‘*People as old as father do get well,’’ ven- 
tured the younger woman. 

Her mother shook her head and turned 


Tana was a feeling of snow in the air, 





presence of Jim Perry, the cove clam-digger, 
smoking his pipe in her mother’s kitchen night 
after night, and shambling along beside her 
father when Mr. Craddock made his daily trip 


to the post-office, had been one of Mrs. Crad- | 
dock’s severest trials. Mrs. Craddock looked | 


into her husband’s chamber once more, and 
then, taking the small kerosene-lamp that her 
daughter had lighted for her, made her slow 
way toward Caroline’s room. 

Caroline returned to her father’s chamber 
and looked down into the drawn face. ‘‘Poor 
father !’’ she said, pitifully. His eyes opened, 
and there was a movement of his long fingers. 
The girl put her hand under his, rejoicing in 
its slight responsive pressure. At that moment 
there came a heavy knock on the side door. 
“Jim Perry!’ Caroline exclaimed, and was 
startled at her father’s faint voice repeating, 
“Jim Perry!’ ‘‘And he hasn’t spoken for 
days !’’ she thought, hurrying through the chilly 
back entry and unbolting the door. On the 
step stood a stout little man, his eager red face 
peering up anxiously toward her. 

‘*Come in, Jim,’’ said Caroline, softly, and 
he followed her into the kitchen. ‘‘Take your 
overcoat off,’? she whispered; and the man 
obeyed, and then stood looking at her question- 
ingly. 

‘*T’d like to see him once more, if ’twas so I 
could,’’ he ventured. 

“Yes, Jim,’’ she said, gently. ‘‘I know 
father would want to see you; he always did,’’ 
and she led the way through the sitting-room 
to that small chamber beyond. 

The visitor had drawn off his gray yarn 
mittens, and as he approached the bed he 
reached out one pudgy hand toward that of the 


toward a big wooden rocking-chair and sat | sick man, whose dull blue eyes were raised 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 





“TAKE YOUR OVERCOAT OFF,” 


down heavily. ‘‘Not when they breathe like 
that,’’ she said. ‘‘Your father won’t get well, 
Caroline. He’ll be gone by this time to-mor- 
row.’’ Caroline turned and went into the bed- 
room, and her mother leaned back in the old 
rocker and closed her eyes. 

There was a dull impatience in Caroline’s 
attitude toward her father’s long sickness. She 
had given up her work as a teacher in a neigh- 
boring town and come home to help her mother 
care for him. Month after month had dragged 
by, and now the end was near. In the toil 
and confinement of the past year Caroline had 
comforted herself with the remembrance of all 
that she had been proud of in her father—his 
great physical strength, his insistence on his 
right to find friends among the humblest of 
his neighbors and to welcome them to his 
home, and his open scorn of wealth as anything 
to have weight between man and man. She 
rebelled at his helplessness, and longed for some 
way in which to express her love for him. 

“*Caroline,’’ her mother’s voice called her 
back to the sitting-room, ‘‘I’ve got to have 
some sleep, and I’m going into your room !’’ 

‘*That’s right, mother.’’ 

‘*Caroline,’’—there was a little break in Mrs. 
Craddock’s voice, —‘‘you know how it’s always 
been in this house. Your father’s always had 
his way about the folks that’s come here. He 
never took the pride in being a Craddock that 
he should, and he would never put himself out 
to visit back and forth with the village people 
as he might have done.’’ 

Caroline nodded. She remembered her moth- 
er’s vain efforts to bring her father into social 
relations with the important people of the town, 
and her father’s persistent but good-natured 
determination to choose his own companions. 

‘*He’s always had his own way,’’ went on 
Mrs. Craddock, ‘‘and made all the cove people 
welcome here, and treated Jim Perry as if he 
was a brother. Now, since he’s been sick, I’ve 
seen to it that Jim Perry hasn’t entered this 
house. I’ve been at the door every time before 
he could push in. He’s hung round every 
day. I haven’t worried you about it, but now 
I’ve got to sleep, and I’ve got to trust you, 
Caroline, to let him understand that some of the 
Craddocks have some pride.’’ 

Caroline nodded again. 


SHE WHISPERED. 





toward his face, and whose lips 
moved as he faintly repeated his 
visitor’s name, ‘‘Jim Perry.’’ 

‘*Yes, Mr. Craddock,’’ respond- 
ed the little man, tightening his 
grasp on the thin fingers. Then 
the sick man’s eyes closed, and Jim 
turned toward Caroline and fol- 
lowed her from the room. 

There were no words between 
them as Jim struggled into his 
shabby overcoat, but as he reached 
the door he turned a tear-stained 
face toward Caroline. ‘‘I ain’t 
going to forget him,’’ he said, 
and closed the door softly behind 
him. 

When, toward morning, Mrs. 
Craddock came down-stairs, there 
was a change in her husband’s face 
that told her that the end was 
near, and before sunrise he had 
breathed his last. It had snowed 
heavily all that night, and the 
storm continued through the day, 
but Doctor Burton and the village 
people came to the Craddock 
house, and preparations for the 
burial were made. 

On the day of the funeral, as the 
little procession made its slow way to the 
burying-ground, Caroline’s sad eyes rested upon 
Jim Perry, standing near the entrance, and 
found a momentary comfort in his presence. 
Regardless of the piercing cold, he walked with 
uncovered head close beside the men who bore 
the body ‘toward its final resting-place. He 
had brought boughs of spruce and pine and 
lined the grave, covering all its rough ugliness, 
and it was he who gently dropped the feathery 
boughs upon the coffin before the frozen earth 
covered it. 

When the two women had returned to the 
little brown house, Mrs. Craddock stood looking 
out of the window that faced toward the cove. 
‘*Everybody came to your father’s funeral,’’ 
she said, turning toward Caroline. ‘‘ Lawyer 
Gifford drove over from Brewster, and he asked 
to be one of the bearers. I don’t know as Jacob 
would take any pride in it, but it’s a comfort 
to me that respect should be shown him.’’ 

The daughter made no reply. The only 
comfort she could find just then was in the 
thought of Jim Perry, and in remembering 
the look her father’s dull eyes had turned upon 
his last visitor. 

* & 


ONE ASPECT. 


FRENCH writer recently remarked that 
A the drawing-room of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was the abode of intellect, that of the 
eighteenth the haunt of wit, and that of the 
nineteenth a broker’s office. He added a con- 
firmatory anecdote : 


In the third decade of the nineteenth century 
four of the gentlemen of those drawing- 
rooms of intellect and wit—the Dukes de Gram- 
mont and De Villeroi, the Marquis de Louvre 
and the Count de Hautefeuille—were invited to 
a dinner by Bonnelle-Bonillon, superintendent 
of finance. At dessert three large silver bowls 
filled with newly coined louis d’or were placed 
upon the table. 

—~ yourselves, messieurs,’’ invited Bon- 
-_ a 

is guests were prompt to respond. They 
aitled their Lar po with _ coin to the extent 
that they could hardly walk 

It should not, of course, be assumed from this 
single instance that cupidity was the universal 
leveler, but if men of a type molded by genera- 
tions of cultivation oe so easily to commercial 

nditism, the secret of the decadence of the 


ba 
She knew that the | drawing-room would appear to be revealed. 
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We Want Young Men 


To learn Watchmaking, Optics and Engraving. 
With diligence our students graduate in a year’s 
time or less. We have calls for more graduates 
than wecan supply. Watchmakers earn $15 to 
$25 per Week. Write for Free Catalogue. 


WALTHAM HOROLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Waltham, Mass. 














Water Supply 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. 60 lbs. pres- 
sure. The ideal fire 
protection. Fur- 
nished with Hand, 
Gasoline or Elec- 
tric Pump. Write for Catalog “D.” 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


for ee Houses, 






Branch: 50 Church St., New York City. 
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LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
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Toothache Gum 


Stops toothache ivstant/y—as soon as you 


apply it. Stays where you put it and does 
not spread in the mouth. Stops decay. 
There are imitations. Don’t take them. See 
that you get Dent’s Toothache Gum, at all 
druggists or by mail, 15 cents. Dent’s Corn 
Gum, cures corns and bunions, 16 « ty 
C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned 8t., Detroit, Mich. 
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Once Known— 


Never Forgotten 


Always kept to one perfect 
blend—never varying. It 
is never at the mercy of a 
‘‘poor run’’ of wheat. Wheat 
scientifically tested before 
milling and the flour tested 
by actual baking every three 
hours during the milling. 


Other daily additional tests in - 
baking by experts. 


The Best Bread you have ever Baked — or your money refunded. 


Tell Your Grocer —He will do the rest. 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY .. New Ulm, Minnesota. 


Daily Capacity Five Thousand Barrels. 





STENCILING OUTFIT. 








HE Art of Stenciling, which 
Cees in printing by hand 

on walls, fabrics and other 
materials, through the use of a 
stencil plate, has become a most 
popular handicraft. This stencil 
plate consists of a prepared paper 
having acut-out design. By brush- 
ing a color through these perfora- 
tions, the design is transferred 
upon the material desired. The 
charm of this work consists in the 
simplicity of its application, also 
in its adaptability fora wide range 
of decorative effects. By means 
of cut-work patterns and a brush 
and paint a colored repeating de- 





sign can be transferred to table covers, bed spreads, wall papers, lam- 
brequins, scarfs, curtains and other fabrics. 

The Outfit consists of 1 Stencil Brush, 4 ready cut Stencils, Booklet of 
Instructions, 1 Sheet of Stencil Paper and an assortment of 6 Stencil Colors 
with Stencil White, Ivory Black and Stencil Medium. 

The colors are lasting and durable, and the Stencils cut from the best paper 
of Instructions supplied with the Outfit makes the work so easy that no one will have the 
slightest difficulty in producing satisfactory results. 

Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 15c. extra, 
postage and packing included. Price of Outfit $1.00, post-paid. 


The Booklet 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CHOCOLATES 


As different from ordinary chocolates as Samoset 
was different from the traditional Indian. 


The secrets of the excellence of Samoset Chocolates are the 
secrets of Nature. All we do is to take the finest nuts, fruits, honey, 
different shades and grades of chocolate, and by rare skill and 
unique methods produce blends of flavors new, wild, begui- 
ling, -delicious beyond description, and as unlike the ordinary 
kinds as you can imagine. Even their odors suggest the fragrant 
woods, budding shrubs and sweet wild flowers, and their purity 
is the purity that Nature puts into her most perfect productions. 


No matter what chocolates you have eaten, or how good they 
were, you are bound to have a new experience with Samosets. 
Next time you want chocolates, take the trail away from the 
names and flavors grown tiresome to you and try Samosets. Look 
for them. Ask for them. 


SAMOSET CHOCOLATES CO., Boston, Mass. 
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IMINARD'S 


“KING OF PAIN” 








LINIMENT, 

















is the great family Reme 


For Bodily Pain 


resulting from rheumatism or neuralgia, stiff joints, strained or lame 
muscles, sprains, tired, aching feet, sore hands, and all sorts of bruises; 
also for painful chest or tubes, heavy colds, sore throat and hoarseness ; 
as well as for scores of every-day emergencies and accidents that happen 
in every family. MINARD’S LINIMENT is a safe and reliable 
standby, and should be on every medicine shelf. 

MINARD’S LINIMENT is 2 smooth, aromatic cream, clean to use, 
powerful, penetrating and soothing, and absolutely free from anything 
poisonous or harmful. When rubbed into the skin it stops inflammation, 
easing the pain and soreness at once. 

If you are not one of the thousands who are already familiar with its 
merits, we want you to 


TRY MINARD’S LINIMENT AT OUR RISK 


Buy it from your druggist or dealer, use as directed, and if not found exactly as rep- 
resented, we will refund your money. Prices: Small 25c., Medium 60c., Large $1.00. 


MINARD’S LINIMENT MANUFACTURING CO. SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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Style 


Package. 


Toilet Paper. 


Compare with loose sheets or rolls and see the convenience and advantage 
of Handifold over any other form of paper. 

In taking toilet paper from a roll you’ll reel off yards of it before you know it, 
and as it isn’t convenient to put it back it is used—and wasted. When you try 
to pick off what you want from a package of loose sheets, you know how it is, 
you get none at all or twice too much. The Handifold package automatically 
delivers one double sheet at a time—no more, no less—no waste, and this is 
why it lasts longer and is therefore cheaper than either loose sheets or rolls. 


Handifold is the best quality of toilet. paper on the market—a 
fine, soft, sanitary tissue that’s fit to use. Handifold is handy to 
get, handy to sell. 
Requires no wrap- 
ping up, comes 
3 packages in 
a carton—for a 
quarter. 


THIS NICKEL HANGER FREE 


If your dealer hasn't it send us his name 
and we'll send youa sample package free. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER GO., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE Co. 

















FOR THE BATH Sulpho-Napthol keeps the skin clear, clean, soft 
and white, and prevents the invasion of disease germs where 
the cuticle is bruised, cut or chafed. 


FOR HOUSE CLEANING a few drops of Sulpho-Napthol to a pail of 
water will lighten labor one-half and restore the color to faded 
linoleum, rugs or other fabrics, and while it is doing this it is 
annihilating disease germs and helping to cleanse and purify 
thoroughly. 

FOR THE SICK ROOM Sulpho-Napthol is invaluable. It prevents 
the spread of contagion. It kills all germs of disease and makes 
the room of the invalid sweet and clean. 

When you buy Sulpho-Napthol get the genuine. Twice the quantity of substi- 
tutes may be bought for the same price, but with CABOT’S SULPHO-NAPTHOL 
a 1 per cent. solution is all that it is necessary to use for efficacy, while with counter- 
feits from 5 to 10 times the same quantity is necessary to procure the same results, 
and then, too, you are not sure that you are getting a positive germicide unless you 
buy the original. 


Sold only in yellow packages by druggists and grocers. 
10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00. Beware of 
Try SULPHO-NAPTHOL TOILET SOAP—for HEALTH’S SAKE, COMFORT and LUXURY. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY 


4 TORREY BUILDING 14 MEDFORD ST BOSTON 
ot OF os OR 


SELLING AGENTS 88 BROAD ST. 
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